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: in an experimental stage, the method 
has been sufficiently successtul at 
Bethel, Maine, the Naticnal Red 
Cross Management Development 
School, and other training labora- 
tories, to encourage further trials. 

% The seven to eight hours available 

us 


American Education Week 
The 35th annua! 
American Education Week is an- 
nounced for November 6-12 by its 
national sponsors, the National Edu- 
cation Association, the American 
Legion, the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, and the National Congress of 
Parents and Teache: 
The theme this year i 
—Your Investment in America’ 
Each daily topic considers some 
phase of that investment “Your 
Investment in Character Building”, 
“Your Investment in Teacher 
“Your Investment in Classrooms”, 
“Your Investment in Fundamental 
Learning”, “Your Investment in 
Better Living”, “Your Investment 
in a Strong Nation”, and Your In- 
vestment Is YOUR R: pon ibility” 
During American Education Week 
the nation’s schools extend a 
invitation to the public to vi 


observance of 


“Sc hools 


p cial 

it class- 
to see the schools in action 
that 20 mil- 


lion people will accept the invita- 


room 


The sponsors estimat 


tion. Special programs and activ- 
chools 


ities have been planned by 


and communities throughout the 


“How Public School Adult Educa- 
tors Do It”. The keynote address 
will be given by H. Grant Vest, 
Commissioner of Education, Colo- 
rado Department of Education. 

The final session of the NAPSAE 
conference will be held jointly with 
the opening meeting of the AEA 
Conference, which begins in St. 
Louis on Friday afternoon, Novem- 
ber 11. (The AEA Conference Pro- 
gram is described on page 4 of this 
issue. ) 

The AEA’s Council of National 
Organizations (CNO) will hold a 
regional meeting in St. Louis, No- 
vember 10-11 on the topic, “Adult 
Education for Community Develop- 
ment—-Responsibility of Organiza- 
tions?” It is anticipated that this 
meeting will result in closer asso- 
ciation of St. Louis organization 
with other adult education efforts in 
the area 


AEA Conference 
Training Feature 


A special demonstration on train 


ing leaders for community action 
and development will be held at the 
AEA Conference in St 
Louis. The Special Interest Group 
on “Training Individuals and Group 
for Community Action” will be de 
voted to an explanation and dem- 


National 


onstration of a new approach to thi 
complex training problem 

Three areas will be explored 
where needed for ad- 
equate community leadershi 

1. Getting knowledge about the 


training 1 


community, it organizatio or 
ganizational patterns, cormmuni 
tion channels, power structures 


prejudice and custom 
2. Understanding motives of, and 


influences on, community lead 


to Special Interest Groups on Satur- 
day and Sunday, November 12 and 
i3, will be used to present a partial 
picture of this comprehensive ap- 
proach to training for community 
leadership. Since the demonstra- 
tion will involve a number of in- 
tegral parts, those wishing to attend 
this Special Interest 
urged to participate in all of its ses- 
sions 


Group are 


Otherwise no clear picture 


can be gained. Leading the demon- 


LEST YOU FORGET 


visit the Membership Center 
while attending the National Con 
ference of the Adult Education 
Association, St. Loui Novem 
ber 11-13. The Center will be 
located in the main lobby of the 
Jefferson Hotel. It’s new ind for 
an AEA member—a place 
to meet and talk with 
adult educator AEA 
and your friend AEA officer 
and staff from all over 
the country will be at the Center 


you as 


leading 
member 
to get acquaint d 


friends, ask questions or “take 


off you! hoe and it a pell in 


the comfortable living room at 
mo phe re. You'll want to see pro 
motion materials, discu mem 
bership plans and service The 
Membership Service Committee 
\ 

IS anxiou to have our ] fé 
tions, comments, and idea 


A special feature of the Mem 


ber hip Center j the Curbstone 


United States 3. Working effectively with indi- “aes : a 
Conjerence. This service will pro 
‘ viduals, groups, and representative ' 
Adult Education Conferences ide an opportunity for you to 
of various community organization 11 
T mY AT m diseu oul peci ] prob } ir 
The third annual conference of The National Training Labora , ? 
a /3 : a adult education with pet alists 
the National Association of Public tori have been experimenting for 


vyho are present at the Con 


‘ | 


School Adult Educators, (NAPSAE) the past few years in ways of train- hone 5 tileettiins ill be 
I Tit QVecia « er itt Ww : ” 
on November 10 and 11, will be ing leaders to work on inter-group 


f given on an explorator basis to 
devoted to the topic, “The Role of problem This experimental ap ere cl i fen 
— 99 : i ag eaucal lOOKING 0 
the Public School Ad ilt Ed icato proach combine aspect of the case . 
i a Rn : . ‘ : “i ° ‘ Vor to meet with prospective 
Sessions of the conference will method with multiple role-playing, ~ ; : 
3 ; a — ' " nploye 
discu Public School Adult Edu- and provides opportunitie for 


i : : br Plan now to visit your Men 
cation in the Community 


Can Public School Adult Education between the 


Accomplish Its Major Purposes?” groups in a community. While still 


analyzing behavior within the small bership Center whil t the N 
CoTSnip } While at rie va 
group and tional Conference 


november, 1955 1 
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tration will be Leland P. Bradford 
Kenneth jenne, John — Glide well. 
Gordon L Lippitt, Robe rt A Luke 


and othe I 


Desegregation Library 
Established 


A comprehensive library of con 


temporary materials on the segrega 

tion-desegregation ji 

established in the Nashville head- 

quarters of the South 

Reporting Servic 
The collection is 


rently to writer 


available cure 
tudents, and othe: 
researchers in the field 

At the conclusion of the SERS 
project, the collection will be placed 
in the archives of a leading southern 
university library for the use of 
scholars and historians of future 
year 

The library. under the direction 
of Mrs. Imogene McCauley, is built 
around the following 

] A wroup of basi reterence 
works, including current volume 

2. A vast assortment of clipping 
of news stori magazine article 
and editorial comment from current 
newspapers and other periodical 
mainly but not exclusively published 
in the southern region 

3. Texts of important legislative 
proposals by legislatures in the r 
gion 


1. Texts of important public ad 


dre es 
5 tecords of special study com 
missions, stati tical re port by tate 


departments of education in the 
southern and border region, and 
hearings before congressional com 
mittees 

6. The original, unedited manu 
scripts of the state-by-state factual 
reports submitted monthly by SERS 
correspondent: 

Among the items of greatest hi 
torical value are the original field 
reports from the scholars and re 
searchers who worked on what ha 
Ashmort 


Project These material are now 


become known as the 


being indexed 

We hope eventually to have in 
the SERS library a complete record 
of every significant development 
during this interesting period of 
American history,” explained SERS 
Director C. A. McKnight 


New Thoughts on Older Adults 


“Society's patronizing attitude to 
ward adult education can be a majo: 
block to the happiness of the ‘senior 
citizen’ in retirement and old age,” 
concluded participants in New York 


University’s first Workshop in 
Gerontology, which ended August 
on 


) 
The Workshop was directed by 
Professor John Carr Duff of the 
NYU School of Education. Attend- 
ing were education and occupation 
trict of Columbia, the Philippine 
and Canada. 
pecialists from four states, the Dis- 
The graduate students deplored 
tereotypes which characterize the 
older person as mentally slow and 
prescribe for him “watered-down 
courses” and “busy-work” hobbies 
instead of the liberal education the 
older person can well absorb 
Other conclusions reached by the 
student 

The trend toward pushing for 
ward the enforced retirement age 
calls for earlier and more systematic 
planning on the part of the indi- 
vidual for after-retirement job ;, in- 
terests, and social activitie: 

Despite the fact that we are 
living longer, the public knows little 
about gerontology, the 
study of old age 


scientific 


The greatest enemy of senility is 
education, and greater interest and 
upport of liberal education for 
adults by federal, state, and local 
governments could help make “old- 
ters’ contributing citizens rather 
than burden Federal organization 
and support are essential because of 
the increasing magnitude of the 
problem 

For its “aging population” the 
nation needs a sound and compre- 
hensive gerontological program, 
based on intensive research and im- 
plemented by professional workers 
and tax monic 

Retirement should be a taper- 
ing-off process instead of an abrupt 
cessation of all activity, with the 
older person as “busy’—whether it 
be with work, hobby , or social serv 
ice—as he was on the job 

All adult education programs 
should promote community under- 
standing of the contributions made 
by older adult 


Artmobile Comes of Age 


Artmobile, the museum-on- 
wheels, is an adult education dream 
come true for a group of people in 
New York State who have worked 
10 years for the idea that people 
throughout the state--in areas far 
from established museums—should 
be able to see original work in arts 
and crafts 

At the New York State Fair held 
in Syracuse this summer, Artmobile 


made its debut to 15,000 

Much of the inspiration for Art 
mobile has come from the voluntary 
efforts of Barbara Chapin of Wells- 
ville, N.Y., and George Kimak of 
Syracuse. The American Associa- 
tion of University Women in New 
York State and the State Art Teach- 
ers Association helped arouse inter- 
est over the state. 

The Art Teachers Association, the 
New York State Association of 
Public School Adult Educators, and 
the State Audio-Visual Council have 
endorsed the program, and the State 
Citizens’ Council has exhibited tne 
Artmobile model at its Institutes 
But until this summer, when State 
Commissioner of Education James 
FE. Allen formally opened the Art- 
mobile, it existed only as a small 
wale model representing the vision 
of the volunteer workers 

The first exhibit features the arts 
of New York State from 1800 to 
1955. Through creative use of per- 
spective, color, and panels extending 
at different angles from the walls, 
the 35-foot trailer takes on surpris- 
ing dimensions. The panels greatly 
increase available wall-space and 
make possible a remarkable variety 
of display without crowding. Thirty- 
one objects, including sculpture, 
painting, glass, textiles, woodcuts, 
and crafts were exhibited 


Around The Country 


® The Second Annual Adult Edu 
cation Conference of the University 
of Nebraska and the University of 
Omaha was held October 14 at the 
University of Nebraska campus, on 
the topic, “An Adult Education Pro- 
gram for Our Home Town”. The 
conference was designed to assist the 
growing number of Nebraska com- 
munities, large and small, which are 
interested in the adult education 
approach to community improve- 
ment 

® Educational television stations 
opened September 19 in Chicago and 
October 3 in Detroit raised to 17 
the number of American cities 
where adults may “go back to 
school” by traveling no farther than 
their living room TV sets. Courses 
offered range from academic courses 
for credit and cultural subjects to 
instruction in crafts and hobbies 


© A national group of rural edu- 
cators has asked for Federal funds 
for research in education to help 
low-income farm families The 

continued on page 32 
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Adult Leadership's 
TWO JOBS 


We have come to feel that the 
readers of ApuLT LeapersHip would 
find it possible to make better use 
of the magazine if they had a state- 
ment about what the magazine is 
trying to do and what its audience 
is. In the paragraphs below we 
have formulated the thinking of th 
editorial staff as we work from day 


to day in producing a magazine 
What additional emphase would 
you suggest? Where don't you 
agree? Let us know ind why 


Who Reads Aduit Leadership? 
The promotion policies of the AEA 
have brought us readers from all 
the different settings of adult edu 
cation and leadership. Some ar 
agricultural and home demonstra 
tion agents; some work in_ public 
school adult education program 
many are professional worke in 
social agencis and voluntary o1 
ganization There are the unive! 
ity people, the PTA and League of 
Women Voters, the church cleric 
and laymen, and the people in the 
various branches of the health field 
Hospital administrators, community 
council presidents, industrial train- 
ers And the people in the special 
interest fields of adult education like 
home and family living, aging, labor 


education, and many more 


The Common Core 


There is abundant variety and 
this variety adds stimulation jut 
all of these people have one thing in 
common. They work with adults in 
a leadership or educative capacity 
The goals of their leadership may be 
different; the content of their edu- 
cative jobs may be different Sut 


ner ember. 1955 


uwower.. 


each has some responsibility to work 
with and influence other adults so 
that they may find greater satisfac 
tion or improve their effectivenes: 
in areas of life important to them 

Now, what is the nature of the 
common core of adult education? 
We see several elements 

1. The focus is on adults 

To work effectively with these 

adults there needs to be an unde 
standing of them as individuals, a 
group and community members, and 
as citizens of the culture and th 
world. What are their needs? How 
do they think? What do they value? 
What are their hopes’ 

2. The purpose 1o change or 

influence them 

Harsh words? Only if they ar 

made such. But the nature of edu- 
to help 
people become different—-to know 


cation and of leadership 


how people change and learn, how 
and why they resist change, and 


how they can best select their own 
goals for learning 
3. Educators and leadey are 


agents for encouraging change 
What are the role 


hips which will enable educator 


and relation 


GOOD LUCK, DAVE! 


After two years on the AEA 
staff, as Planning Editor, and since 
last April as Editor, of Adult 
Leadership, David Jenkins has 
left to become Director of the 
Group Dynamics Center at Tem 
ple University. For the time being 
Robertson Sillars will fill the edi 
torial Rap. 


We shall deeply miss Dave as 
a person and a colleague. His skill 
and integrity made a lasting im 
pression on those of us who 


worked with him most closely 


Since Adult Leade rship must be 
planned several months in ad- 
vance, much of the material in 
this issue and in several issues to 
come is the product of his plan 
ning. 

We know our readers join us in 
wishing Dave success as he takes 
up his challenging new assign- 
ment at Temple. 


the editors 


TREN GR OES ER eee ee gute 


and leaders to be most helpful? 
Each has to determine his respon- 
ibilities, clarify his ethies and 
values, and constantly improve his 
ability to think about the job he is 
trying to do and the people he is 
trying to serve 
1. Adults are responsible partic 
ipants in the learning process 
Their maturity and experience 
permit them to make choices which 
demand the respect of the educator 
or leader working with them 
5. Tools are needed to do the job 
What methods, skills, and tech- 
niques have been found useful in 
working with adults? Under what 
conditions are they useful? When 
are they useless or damaging? How 
can they be adapted to each situa 
tion? 
6. The educative jobs are done in 
the setting of the organizations 
and the communities ei ‘ hac h 
people live and work 
The nature of these organiza 
tions and of the community affects 
the leader and the 
participant The goal purpose 


the programs, . 


and methods are in part determined 
and limited by the habits of the com- 
munity and the particular demands 
it makes on the adult 
7. Educators and _ leader have 
goals for their worl 
ApvuLtT LeADERSHIP cannot sa 
what the goals should be—what the 
good life” j it can say that each 
person has the re yonsibility to de- 
cide for himself whether his leader 
hip or educative influence is re ally 


ontributing to the goals which he 


1A on reflection, chosen as most 


vorthwhile 


These are major common interests 
of adult educator interests which 
can unite them despite differences 
n content and setting, and in specific 


nethods and technique 


The First Job 


ApvuLt Leapersuip’s first job is to 
\¢ 


» whatever the printed word in 


pr riodical form can do to he Ip all of 


our reade work more effectively 
with the proce ‘ of adult educa- 
tion The particular concerns of 
each of the special field in adult 
education must remain the respon- 
ibility of the people working in 


those field 
We believe we can help b 
1. presenting new ways of ex- 


continued on page 32 
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THE 1955 ADULT EDUCATION CONFERENCE 


THE ROLE OF ADULT EDUCATION IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE COMMUNITY 
NOVEMBER 11-13, JEFFERSON HOTEL, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


For your interest and convenience here is the condensed National Conference program: 


THURSDAY, NOV. 10 


* National Association of Public School Adult Educators’ Annual 
Conterence at the Hotel Statler will explore the contribution the 


public school adult educator can make toward community 


ie * Open meeting on problems of the adult education profession 
Lvenin Jack London, Merle Ogle, Benjamin Shangold ps 
Nivt * AEA Committees, Sections, and Special Interest Groups (tenta ef 
. t. Louss Night Lveryone i imevtited 73 


FRIDAY, NOV. 11 


Mornin 7 


* ALA Membership Coordinators’ Breakfast and Business Meet 
ing 

* NAPSAE Conference continued 

* AKA Registration—Opening of Exhibits 


* AEA Officers and Executive Committec Reception 


* Literacy and Fundamental Education 


* Social Phil sof hy Committee 


iffernoon 


* Seudy Groups on General Session III 


tive list) 

Adult Education and Educational Television; Community De 
velopmemt; Education for Aging; Education for the Foreign 
Born; Education for Young Adults; Financing Adult Educa 
tion: Home and Family Life Education; Music in Adult Edu- 
cation; International Affairs; Public Affairs; Research and 
Evaluation; Residential Adult Schools; Rural Adult Education; 
Training; Literacy and Fundamental Education; Training In 
dividuals and Groups for Community Action 

* AEA Officers’ Reception for Conferees 


Luncheon Meetings ‘ ( 
Evening ‘ ( 
* Social Philosophy Commiuttes : Or 
— os iss siaaccarassi * Banquet and Annual Meeting i 
, 
iflernoon * Presiding—Paul Essert, AEA President lov 
i ; > 
* Induction of New Officers et a 
* General Session L--Opening of AEA Conference held jointly Inducts : : ; > ‘hy 
with cloclne session of MAPSAR Cantecencs * Address—-Kenneth Benne, President-Flect 5 To} 
. * Spe iker—-William Russell, Technical Services, International r 
* Conference Program Plan Hlugh Masters. Conterence Chair ‘ 
jo Cooperative Administration, Washington, D.( f 
ma rt 
) - * What Are Some of the Implications of World Affairs on De : 
* Continuing Panel—-What are the Criteria of a Good Com | ep , vat 
munity ? velopment of the ommunity , s 
* Fotertainment—Local Arrangements Committee, Mrs. J. Har in | 
* Speakers din Smith, Chairman qui 
(. Wright Mills, Columbia Univ.; John Ivey, Southern Re wo 
gional bu mional Board ; Robert Montgome ry, Univ ot SUNDAY, NOV. 13 libe 
Texa Morning its 
* Interrogators * Church Services ¢ 
f mm s, S ons, and Speciz ( ) 
Leo Perlis Yational C10) Community Services Commiuttes * AEA Committee ections, am pecial Interest FrOUpS 
Everett Preston, N.J State Dept of Education: Richard (cont'd.) ' ' . : ult Ed ails 
> ‘ ‘ < / ‘ . 
Poston, Dept. of Community Development, Southern Illinois AEA Publications and Field Needs; Music in Adult Education; 
Uni Education for Young Adults; International Affairs; Commu- St. 
* Study Group Meetings on General Session | nity Development Section; Educational Television; Research int 
and Education Section; Legislative Policy; Education for : pre 
Dinner Meetings Aging; Social Philosophy Committee; Residential Adult 
mu 
* Rural Adulte Education Schools; Training Individuals and Groups for Community ) 
p 
* Home and Family Life Fducation Acuon., pu 
New Devel pments in the National Draining Laly ratories iffernoon ( 
Lvenin * Conference Luncheon and General Session IV att 
Generel Session 11 * Presiding—Kenneth Benne, President-Elect of 
- § ‘ ‘ i ) | 
Presiding——Cyril O. Houle, AEA Vice-President peaker ( yo O. Houle, Univ. of Chicago: The Future Role no: 
Continuing Panel—What Are the Major Obstacles Affecting of Adult Education in Development of the Communit si0 
. / "TT, » . ' 
Development of the Community? The New Spirit of St. Louis (through the camera, conferees re 
see the progress of development in St. Louis), Earnest $ aaa 
Speakers Brandenburg, University College, Washington Univ., St. Louis me 


Leo Perlis, Everett Preston, Richard Postor 
* Interrogators 


C. Wright Mills, Robert Montgomery, John Ive 


SATURDAY, NOV. 12 


Mornin 


sponsored by Adult Education Council of Greater St. Louis 

* AEA Committees, Sections, and Special Interest Groups 
Publication Policy Issues; Music in Adult Education; Rural 
Adult Fducation; Education for Young Adults; Literacy and 
Fundamental Education; Community Development Section; 
Visual Aids in Adult Education; Social Philosophy Commit 


tee; Training Individuals and Groups for Community Action 


* Study CGsroup Meetings on General Sesston I 
* General Session III REGISTRATION INFORMATION 
Presidin Mrs. Grace Stevenson, APA Vice-President 


* Continuing Panel What Should Be the Role of Adult Educa 
tion and Allied Interests Influencin the Forces Affecting 
Development of the Ce munity 
lohn Ivey, C. Wright Mills, Robert Montgomery, Leo Perlis, 
Richard Poston, Everett Preston 

* Interpretation—-Howard McClusky, Univ. of Michigan 


Luncheon Meetings 


* Rural Adult Pducation 
* Education of Your Adults 


Conference attendance is open to non-members as well as 
members of the AEA. For further information and advance regis- 
tration forms write Conference Administrator, 744 N. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 11, IIL 

Reservation of rooms should be made directly with the hotel 
of your choice. Hotel Jefferson has set aside a block of rooms 
for AEA conferees 


SPECIAL TRAVEL NOTE 


If traveling by plane, remember that a limousine to the hotel 
is much less expensive than a taxi € 
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school 


desegregation 


--the St. Louis 


It didn’t just happen 


way 


St. Louis was ready. 


BY RYERSON JOHNSON, ?» collaboration with JENNIE WAHLERT 


On May 17, 1954 the Supreme 
Court of the United States handed 
flown a decision in the case of Brown, 
et al. vs. The Board of Education of 
lo peka, et al, 

Although the ruling put the stamp 
of unconstitutionality on racial segre- 
gation in public schools everywhere 
in the land, nobody was at once re- 
quired to do anything about it. That 
would come after the court had de- 
liberated on ways of implementing 
its decision. 

St. Louis didn’t wait. 

‘The people of our community,” 
said Raymond R. Tucker, Mayor of 
St. Louis, “should accept calmly and 
intelligently the ruling of the Su- 
preme Court which holds that there 
must be no discrimination in the 
public schools of our nation.” 

On June 17, exactly one month 
ifter the historic decision, the Board 
of Education of this most southern of 
northern big towns sat in special ses- 
sion and handed down a history- 
making decision of its own: a recom- 
mended program for the integration 


We sent Ryerson Johnson, staff 
writer and associate editor of 
Adult Leadership, w St. Louis 
to move around and find out why 
dese eregation was proceeding more 
smoothly there than in some other 
places. One of the reasons, he 
found, was Jennie Wahlert, pres- 
ently Director of Nursery Schools 
at Washington University, and in 
the forefront of activity through all 
the years when St. Louis was pa- 
tiently creating its “climate” for 
successful school integration 


noe ember, 1955 


of St. Louis Public Schools. 

The change was not scheduled to 
happen overnight. But the amount of 
time the Board had in mind was not 
the vague interval envisioned by 
people who so long had been saying, 
“Yes... eventually, of course... we 
mustn't rush these things. . . .”’ The 
time proposed was not three years. 
Not 30 years. Or 300. It was three 
school semesters, 

Said the School Board, “We be 
lieve that this schedule will secure for 
every public school child full, equal, 
and impartial use of our school facili- 
ties as rapidly as is practicable. ‘ 

It listed some of the problems: 
student and teacher assignments, the 
moving of supplies and equipment. 
Parents and students (90,000 of 
them) would inevitably be confused 
by a simultaneous city-wide revision 
of boundary lines. New regulations 
and policies must be established for 
governing the operation of a unified 
school system, Clarification would re- 
quire discussion with parent groups, 
meetings with school personnel, ex- 
planations to individuals. 

The Board proposed a three-step 
schedule. The first ste p was taken the 
following September (1954) when 
schools were integrated at the Junior 
College and Teachers’ College levels. 

Said Philip J. Hickey, Superintend- 
ent of Instruction of St. Louis 
schools, “The success of our first 
steps in integration leads me to ex- 
press my appreciation for the under- 
standing of the citizenry of St. Louis. 
We urge their continued sympathetic 


and cooperative action in the next 
steps toward full integration of all 
of our educational activities.” 

Phe Superintendent's confidence in 
the people was not misplaced. At the 
start of the next semester, February 
1, 1955, integration took place in the 
regular high schools and in the adult 
education program conducted in 
school buildings, At the opening 
of schools the following September, 
the process was completed with the 
integration of the technical high 
schools and all elementary schools 

This is not to imply that ac all 
stages integration was achieved with 
mechanical perfection, A process 
which involves people, not machines, 
will have problems of an emotional 
nature. The point is, the problems 
were met with a determination to ap- 
ply common-sense to their solution. 
They were met with tact and firm- 
ness, and solved with a minimum of 
fuss and worry. 

Why were they? Why, it might be 
asked, did the course of integration 
run more smoothly in St. Louis than 
in some other places / 


“we did it together” 


The answer is not dramatic. It is 
not all of a piece, and it takes a little 
telling because it does not lie with 
any one person, or group of persons, 
or in any peculiar circumstance, 
There is, in fact, no single answer. 
There are a lot of little answers run- 
ning back 15 years or more. 

Virgil L. Border, Director of the 
Missouri Region of the National 
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Conference of Christians and Jews 
throws a little light on the matter 
when he says, “St. Louis was ready 
Long before the Supreme Court's de 
cision was announced, we had started 
building an emotional climate for its 
acceptance.” 

When Mr. Border says “we” he 
means his own NCC], the Urban 
League, the St. Louis Public Library, 
the Social Planning Council. He 
means the People’s Art Center Asso 
ciation, the Mayor's Council of Hu 
man Relations, the YWCA, the 
YMCA, the Committee on Racial 
Equality, the League of Women 
Voters. He means the Nursery School 
Foundation, the ClO and the AFI 
the Missouri State Teachers’ Associa 
tion, The Association for ¢ hildhood 
Education, the Human Relations 
Clubs in city and county schools, and 
the churches of all faiths 


He means a lot of other organiza 
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trons too. (James A. Scott, Director 
of Elementary Education of St. Louis 
Public Schools reports that within a 
few days after the Supreme Court's 
decision, 25 of the city’s social agen- 
cies and = volunteer organizations 
wrote to the Board, asking in what 
ways they might help.) 

Some individual names stand out 

such nationally known figures as 
Archbishop Joseph FE. Ritter and 
Bishop William Scarlett. Mrs 
George Gellhorn, Mrs. Roscoe An 
derson, Mr. Henry V. Putzel 
there simply isn’t room to list them! 


During this “getting-ready” period 


4 . 


most of the city’s social agencies and 
volunteer organizations had begun to 
include members of both races on 
their boards and in their personnel. 
Some church memberships had be- 
come integrated. So had the staff and 
student body of St. Louis University 
and Washington University. The stu- 
dent body of St. Louis and County 
High Schools had gained consider- 
able experience with “mixed” meet- 
ings. The Jim Crow character of 
restaurants, hotels, and theaters was 
changing; people were getting used 
to seeing both races fraternizing or 
working together in public places 


“we made things 
happen...” 


These things didn’t just happen,” 
NCCJ's Virgil Border reminds us. 
“A great many people worked pa- 
tiently and skillfully to make them 


happen.’ 


© 


Harris Teachers College groups after integration 


There is a story about a boy away 
at school, a white boy who formed a 
friendship with a Negro schoolmate 
the boy wrote his parents, asking 
permission to bring his new friend 
home for Christmas vacation. The 
parents agreed, Came the day, and 
the mother at the first available mo- 
ment spirited her son to one side. 
“Your father and | want to be good 
hosts to your friend,” she said, “but 
you'll have to help us. W hy, we—I 
don't even know what Negro people 
eat.” 

As the son might have expressed it 


to himself, “How unconscious can 


you get?” The answer, of course, 
is very, very unconscious when you 
are born into a culture with a “set” 
in its way of looking at a thing. 

Indicated here is (1) social plan- 
ning, and (2) education. What do we 
mean by social planning as applied 
to school integration? And what do 
we mean by education? 

We mean that over a period of 
years in St. Louis situations were con- 
trived in which Negro and white 
people were thrown purposefully to- 
gether. Peopie of good will of both 
races made the start cautiously, and 
proceeded slowly but determinedly. 
Slowly at first, and then faster to pro- 
vide more and more opportunities 
for people of both races to meet and 
brush against each other—physically 
as well as mentally—to come to 
know each other and respect each 
other as individuals. When the Su- 
preme Court decision came, it was 
nearly a foregone conclusion that in 
St. Louis integration of schools 
would proceed at a swift and orderly 
pace. 


what the church did 


Let’s look at the roles played by 
certain individuals and organizations 
during these pre-Court-decision years, 

We might start with the church, 
since the Metropolitan Church Feder- 
ation is the oldest interracial agency 
of record in St. Louis. As far back as 
1909 the Federation office had inte 
grated, and in 1947 its Executive 
Board by unanimous vote asked the 
churches of St. Louis “to cease the 
practice of segregation in their local 
churches and church institutions 
to open their doors to fellowship, 
membership, and service regardless 
of race or color.” 

Churches of all faiths found com- 
mon ground in preparing St. Louis 
for desegregation, The story of Arch- 
bishop Joseph E. Ritter of the Catho- 
lic Church is known the country over. 
He took an unswerving stand on the 
question of desegregation at a time 
when the re Was more controversy 
about it than there is now. In Sep- 
tember of 1944 St. Louis University 
started opening its doors to all “re- 
gardless of race or color’, And in 
1947, by Archbishop Ritter’s decree, 
integration took place in all Catholic 
elementary and high schools. 

Nor must we forget the influence 


adult leadership 
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of Bishop William Scarlett of the 
I piscopal 1953 
worked so vigorously to help organ- 


Church, who in 


ize the Citizens’ Committee for Hu- 
man Rights. In the words of Dr. 
F. M. Isserman, Rabbi of Temple 
Israel, “He (Bishop Scarlett) during 
a ministry of several generations, set 
the spiritual tone for St. Louis. From 
pulpit and platform, as president of 
the Urban League, and as Bishop, he 
advocated full equality.” 

Temple Israel, itself, opened its 
pulpit to Negro preachers, and in- 
vited Negro youth and children to 
meet with its youth and children. 
Ten years ago it organized the St. 
Louis Nursery Foundation, the first 
interracial nursery and nursery school 
in Missouri. 

The Ethical Society invited inter 
racial membership in 1947. It en- 
listed its first Negro Sunday School 
teacher in 1951. 

Myron Schwartz, kxecutive Direc- 
tor of the Jewish Community Rela- 
tions Council, sums it up when he 
says, “These were some of the spe- 
cifics in the whole cycle of cause 
and effect, milestones in interracial 
all a part 
of the total pattern. With many ele 
ments of the organized community 


and inter-group progress 


represented ... a climate of accep- 
tance of change was created. The 
cooperation between community or- 
ganizations has been of particular 


significance 


there were all these others 


Among these cooperating com- 
munity organizations is the League 
of Women Voters. Its board and 
membership has been interracial ever 
since its organization in 1919. Shortly 
after the Supreme Court's decision 
the League published a bulletin on 
the progress of integration in St 
Louis. The bulletin—still available 
stripped the subject of folklore and 
bias, and achieved wide circulation. 
The St. Louis Post Dispatch, The 
Globe Democrat, and The Argus, in 
both news and editorial columns, 
have also been active in sorting out 
the facts in a way to help set the 
tone for acceptance of integration. 
the Adult Education Council of 
Greater St. Louis, formed in 1938, 
is another organization which, from 
the first, has insisted on non-discrimi- 
nation in all of its activities. In 1950 


the National Education Association 


november, 1955 


chose Chicago rather than Sc. Louis 
as a conference site because St. Louis 
hotels at that time were operating 
under a Jim Crow policy. 

The labor unions, both CIO and 
AFL, came out early and vigorously 
against discrimination in all its 
guises. The YMCA, the YMHA, the 
Boy Scouts, the Girl Scouts were all 
working during this period to im 
prove race relations 

As far back as 1949 all YWCA 
policymaking committees on the 
metropolitan level had become inter 
racial, as had their Boards of Direc 
tors. In 1946 at the National YWCA 
Convention an interracial charter was 
adopted, Since then, St. Louis clubs, 
rallies, classes, banquets, inter-branch 
planning groups, and the Y’s Camp 
Derricotte—in fact all activities in 
all branches of Teen-Age and Young 
Adult Departments 
opened to all. 


have been 
Activities of the Urban League in 


St. Louis are noteworthy. The League 


has taken for its slogan, “Community 
Progress through Interracial Plan- 
ning”, and through these preparatory 
years it worked to interpret the prob 
lems of minorities to other organiza 
tions, religious, civic, and profes 
sional, M. Leo Bohanan, the League's 
Executive Director, reports that mem 
bers of the League's staff have ad 
dressed some 200 different groups 


each year. 


the Urban League's part 


Specifically, the Urban League has 
worked to; (1) bring about a change 
in community attitudes regarding the 
Negro, (2) educate both Negro and 
white parents on their responsibility 
for the integration of the school sys 
tem, and (4) assist school adminis 
trators and teachers in the promotion 
of school guidance programs geared 
to the needs of youth without regard 
to race or color, 

One of the measurable results of 


its activities has been the voluntary 


Elementary classroom after integration 
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jong of 14 whit 

with the Urban League in support of 

Fair Employment Practices Legisla 
) 


organizations 


tion and non-se grepgation in the use 
of municipal parks, playgrounds, and 
swimming pools, 

Directly after the Supreme Court 
decision, the Urban League embarked 
upon a program of appearing befor 
white and Negro PTA groups, sepa- 
rately and jointly. At these meetings 
frank and open discussions were held 
on both the real-——and fancied 
problems inherent in school integra 
tion. The experiences of other com- 
munities where integrated schools 
were the practice, were related and 
many of the fears of parents, Negro 
and white, were relieved 


the Social Planning Council 


The Social Planning Council, un 


direction of Ru 
dolph T. Danstedt, is another organi 


der the executive 


zation that has played an important 
part in bringing about a change in 
ittitude of Negroes and white people 
toward each other 

Ihe Council has issued a “State 
ment of Goals for Non-discrimina 
tion in Health, Welfare, and Reere 
ation Agencies”. It reads in part 
“All citizens, regardless of race, have 
i right to equality ot opportunity, 
respect for personality, and the full 
guarantee of all civil rights As long 
as one segment of our population, 
or even one individual, is subjected 
to discrimination and compulsory 
segregation because of race, we have 
not reached the goal of democratic 
living.’ 

It is interesting to note that the 
program of the Social Planning 
Council proceeded in steps similar 
to those used in the school system 
Ihe Council started at the top of its 
organizational hierarchy and moved 
on through it first conce ntrating on 
the Agency boards, then the staffs, 
then the clientel 

Regarding the first step——working 
to get a few Negro members on the 
boards of health, welfare, and recrea 
tion agencies Mr. WDanstedt says, 
“This posed quite a problem 10 years 
ago, even though it was obvious that, 
in an Organization serving both par 
tics, ¢ ich party should have represen 
tation on the board 

With patience and planning, repre- 
sentation was achieved. The second 


ste P was then undertaken: the mtro 


duction of a few Negros into agency 
staffs, and into all levels of agency 
personnel. People got used to seeing 
a few Negro secretaries, clerks, and 
typists, and as the novelty wore off, 
the time became ripe for integration 
on the clientele level. 

Along the 10-year path toward 
more complete racial integration of 
the agencies served by the Social 
Planning Council, the term “Negro 
Division” was dropped—reflecting 
the sober truth that this was much 
more than a problem of Negroes; it 
was a problem of people, all people. 

Along with so many others, Mr. 
Danstedt speaks of “timing’’—the 
importance of timing to those work- 
ing to try and change people's ways 
He cites the St. 


Louis swimming pool incident of 


of looking at a thing 


1948. On that occasion it was an- 
nounced that there would be an end 
to segregation in the city’s swimming 
pools, its public parks, and its play 
grounds. The announcement was fol- 
lowed by a riot 

The change had been attempted 
too precipitately, without enough col 
lection of data about how people felt. 
There had not been enough prepara 
tion, enough education 

Contrast this with the action in 
Webster Groves, a community in the 
St. Louis metropolitan area, which 
met resistance to desegregation by 
closing its pools for two years while 
tempers cook d. Then in orderly elec 
tion they voted to dese gxrepgate. 

Or contrast it (the 1948 incident in 
St. Louis) with St. Louis’ own action 
a few years later when, after an edu 
cational campaign, without incident 
these same parks and playgrounds 


were thrown open to all. 


the role of the NCCJ 


We come now to the very impor 
tant part played by the National Con 
ference of Christians and Jews 

Che role of the NCC],” says Vir 
vil Border, Director, “was a non-sec 
tarian one. We organized key people 
and worked for what might be called 
togetherness. 


The NCC] was in the 


with those who 


\ inguard 
established — the 
Mayor's Council on Human Rela- 
tions. Of particular significance was 
NCCI's influence in St 


sO hools, whe re 


(1) It worked with high school 


Louis high 


ofhicials to effect integration in teach- 


ers’ Organizations, committees, anc 
on the administrative staff. 

(2) It brought in resource people 
like anthropologist Ethel Alpenfels 
to counter the kind of racial myths 
and old-wives tales current every 
where. 

(3) It worked through its Inter 
group Education Association to 
strengthen teaching staffs with in 
service training in human relations 
workshops and in teacher groups. Or 
ganized nationally under the spon 
sorship of the American Council of 
Education, the NCCJ’s Intergrou; 
Education Association has 450 mem 
bers in St. Louis and is growing. Dur 
ing the past 10 years over one-third 
of all teachers have had special train 
ing in human relations, with Dr 
Hilda Taba and members of her staff 
(Helen Jennings, John 


Elizabeth Brady, Margaret Heaton. 
Herbert Walther) 
school personnel, and Frank Sskwor 
a teacher at McKinley High School 


acting as coordinator of these activi 


Robinson 


working with 


ties. 
(4) It worked with students di 
rectly, training youth leaders—and 
this may have been of more long 
range importance than all the rest 
Eight years ago Human Relations 
Clubs were established in the high 
schools, and through these clubs so 
cial science was taken out of the class 
room and into the everyday lives of 
students. 
After thes 


swing, the organizers looked around 


clubs were in ful 


for a reason to bring representatives 
of all the high schools together. They 
found their reason in Brotherhood 


Week. 


both races attended this first confer 


Five hundred youngsters of 


ence, and out of it grew the organiza 
tion that is now interwoven through 
ill the high schools: the St. Louts 
Intergroup Youth. As a measure of 
its growing success, L000 students at 
tended the next conference, and this 
year’s intergroup conference drew 
1500 


this is social planning 


“At these 
Borde ci 


mixing 


meetings,’ says Mr 
“an emphasis was put upor 
Things were planned that 
Negro and white students could d 
together—to the end that they might 
become better acquainted with eact 
other, and that with acquaintance 


continued on page 28 


adult leader ship 
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destination unlimited 


Equipped with a tape recorder, this author has interviewed more 
than 100 people. Here, unedited, are what some of them 
are saying about university extension programs. 

a - 4 


BY HERBERT C. HUNSAKER 


I've chatted with educators and lay 
citizens in nearly every section of 
the country, collecting data about 
university-sponsored community de- 
velopment activities. 

Here is a story that comes from a 
town in the state of Washington 
which I visited this spring. It comes 
from recorded interviews with citi- 
zen-participants and with some of the 
community development staff of the 
University of Washington. It might 
have come from any one of the dozen 
communities in which the University 
has carried on community develop- 
ment programs during the last four 
years. 

A motel operator leads off with a 
resounding phrase about the work of 
the Community Development Study 
Committee: “Destination Unlimit- 
ed!” I understand why he felt that 
way as I play back the recording of 
our conversation, The words tum- 
bled from him; you will have to 
imagine the vigor of his voice 


faith in people 
“I have great faith in the collec- 


tive judgment of all our people. | 
couldn’t stress too strongly how 


Herbert Hunsaker has been a leader 
in university adult education for 
many years. Last year, as a follower 
of his own beliefs about adult edu 
cation, he went back to school at 
Columbia University. This article 

which originally appeared in Adult 
Education for Everybody, published 
by the New York Adult Education 
Council—is based on studies the 
author made while at Columbia. He 
is currently Professor of Adult Edu 
cation at the University of Indiana 
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surely I feel that all of the people 
if they will sit and consider and study 
and talk and apply their best judg- 
ment to it I just don’t believe they 
can be wrong. I just don't believe 
they can fail.” 

I asked him if he thought this was 
the essence of democracy. 

“IT think it’s just the democracy 
that occurs in a family—when the 
father and mother and the children 
sit there, and if they discuss what we 
better do and why we better do it as 
a group—neither one taking advan- 
tage of each other—as a family it’s 
almost impossible to be wrong.” 

I wondered why he was so sure 
he’d get the right answer that way 
He burst forth again 

“Well, I couldn't exactly explain, 
but it has always scemed to me that 
if you listen patiently to all points 
of view, one right one will eventually 
come out. In discussion when we had 
an idea and we laid it on the table 
for the whole group to tear apart or 
examine, to add to, to subtract from, 
we felt we had no need of defending 
it. We just throw it out on the table. 
And when we take it that way we do 
pretty good. I have noticed in a 
great many of our discussions when 
you get anybody in the group who 
definitely wants to take a side and 
absolutely defends it, because it’s his 
idea, that we don’t get the discussion 
we get when we just lay the idea on 
the table to be worked on by the 
group. It seems then that no matter 
what we come up with it’s never been 
one person's idea.” 

“How did you get started here?” 
I asked. 


“Before we started the community 


study program I had read Poston’s 
Democracy in Action and Small 
Town Renaissance. 1 came from 
Montana and knew about commu. 
nities involved in the Montana study 
and their great needs. A group of 
citizens wrote to the University and 
asked them to send a_ consultant. 
When Mr. Anderson came, he talked 
to a number of individuals and small 
groups, at which time I became inter- 
ested, Later, we had open meetings to 
decide whether to take on this com- 
munity development program, The 
group was in favor of it: Jack 
Wright attended some meetings. I 
was elected chairman of the steering 
committec 

Next came the question-— what had 
been accomplished ? 

“It would be about eight months 
ago that it started. The progress will 
he considered different by every in- 
dividual that you talk to. I feel in 
the lines that I expected it to accom 
plish progress, we have done very 
well. We've tackled various little 
jobs—-we've had the blood drive 
most successful we ever had. Con 
ducted a drive to man the air-watch 
station better than it was. Library 
committee made some recommenda 
tions, and City Council and Library 
put them into effect. Each week we 
have gencral committee meetings and 
cach week we give out a report and 
we discuss one particular problem 
For instance, we got the educational 
report last week and we have it at 
home to study all week and then 
we'll go into buzz sessions and dis- 
cuss it this week.” 

I asked what values there had been 
for the people who took part 
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‘To start with, the people have 
learned a great deal about discussion. 
We don’t deal with Roberts’ Rules of 
Order, but we try to divide up into 
small enough groups so that no mat- 
ter how reticent a person may be 
he'll feel free to pe ik. Our discus 
sion leaders have always been advised 
never to leave a subject untul every 
one in the room has « x presse d some 
opinion 

Where did the 
tr ining ? 

“Dr. Nilson and Dr. Crowell came 


from the University and conducted 


leaders get their 


workshops Trained both discussion 
leaders and recorders, Many peopl 
thought recorders had to write down 
everything that was said. They have 
learned to strip the essence of the 
conversation down to a small 
amount, to state the consensus of the 
group 


including the minority 


points of view They taught us to 
get rid of possessiveness for an idea 

when you advance an idea—you 
throw it on the table—it’s no longer 
yours——let the whole group pick it 
ip-—tear it apart—it doesn’t hurt you 
a bit. You can advance an idea, put 
it on the table, and five minutes 
afterwards tear i apart your own 


self.” 
“Where did you get the philoso- 


phy you have about this whol 
thing?” 
“IT really couldn't say. Where a 


person acquires his philosophy is a 
long continued study, I believe we 
run into it in psychology, that every 
c xpe rience that anybody has ever had 
in his whole life makes that person 
different from all other individuals 
1 grew up in Montana, In the early 
nineteen twenties i came tume for 
me to go to college. I found wonder 
ful people there. This was the first 
time in my life when I was exposed 
to fully rounded, educated people. 
Fully rounded education is quite dif 
ferent from a technical or trade 
school education; in these schools 
they do not study relationships with 


pe ople 


on the other hand— 


The university staff told me that 
skepticism, if not opposition, could 
be found among some of the peopl 
in the community. Eager to learn 
about the attitude of some of the 
non-participants, I interviewed an- 
other business and civic leader. He 


10 


subscribed to the objectives of the 
community study but he was critical 
of—well, let him say it in his own 
words: 

“One thing—we have included not 
only this town but the surrounding 
trade territory. People outside of 
town shouldn’t come and tell us what 
to do. Progress should be construc- 
tive. Should be in a different spirit. 
Some newcomers who have been here 
two to five years shouldn't tell some 
body that’s been here ali their lives 
what they should do_ because it 
doesn't set very well with some of the 
older people. 

“There are lots of old people that 
can’t go out at night, that can't get 
up in meetings and express them- 
selves. I don’t mean myself, because 
| could if I would, But there are lots 
of people here that are fine, wonder- 
ful people and yet they're disgusted 
with this thing for the reason that 
it might be that 
the older people aren't as progres 


oh 1 don’t know 


It's hard to 
tell all about it, but I think that I’ve 
never had any difficulty with people 


sive as they should be. 


getting ’em together—and gett’n ‘em 

not merely to agrec about every- 
thing, because that wouldn't show 
any brain work, if you're just a yes 
man—but if there’s something better 
to offer—they should at least con 


sider it.’ 


the university's role 


I asked my friend who ran _ the 


motel what he thought about the 
University’s part in community 
development. 

“I think they want to do their 
work and they're able to do the work 
Why should I sit out here and beat 
my head against a stone wall about 
something that the University could 
immediately with the 


proper and correct answer for? The 


supply me 


University is willing, they're able 
but we need to know what they can 
do for us and what they will do for 
us, and to know who to ask.” 

Finally, here is what Jack EF 
Wright, Director of the Bureau of 
Community Development at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, had to say 
about the reasons for having the 
Bureau. 
interested in 
evolvement of a moral and ethical 
society and interested in building 


“A University is 


ultimately toward a more peaceful 


world by what can be done in the 
local community. . . Involve peopl 
on their own level of interest . . . so 
they come to look upon the com- 
munity as an instrument through 
which they can achieve their needs. 
This can best be done by examining 
the community in all of its parts 

people gather data and facts them 
selves—become involved in study and 
action. The University has the great 
... butit 
has not been too effective in relating 
itself in the 


est total resources available 


whole area of social 
living. We can no longer escape the 
responsibility for doing so, The basis 
of democratic society is threatened by 
failure to evolve new social patterns 
and structures 
“Universities are often too isolated 
treat 
human beings 


students as fragmented 
tendency to educate 
only part—as a result he is unable to 
participate in the whole society be 
cause he is trained in part only. 
Universities can learn the process of 
education of the whole man by work 
ing in communities. The community 
is an educational instrument in it- 
self. The problem is to give youth 
better experience both in rural and 
urban communities.” 

Perhaps these words just as they 
stand give some inkling of the ma- 
terial which I've collected and why 
I became excited about doing it with 
a tape recorder. These excerpts come 
from only three out of more than 
100 recorded interviews. I have al- 
ready discovered that the task of 
collating and interpreting these data 
is no small undertaking. 

Of one thing I am certain. The 
written words lack some of the 
sparkle and vitality of the recorded 
conversation. In addition, therefore, 
to writing about some of the ideas 
and issues in college and university 
adult, education, I shall also select 
and edit material from the recorded 
interviews and re-record it for use 
in teaching. 

I've had enough opportunities to 
present selected recordings to discus- 
sion groups and seminars to know 
that these recorded interviews mak« 
excellent supplementary teaching ma- 
terials. Through the tape recorder it 
is possible to bring to the discussion 
group and to the classroom, ideas and 
personalities that it would be difficult 
if not impossible to secure in any 
other way. OO 


adult leadership 
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technology 
cultural lag 


Wee have anew world at our finger- 
tips. Are we ready to grasp it? 


BY TED F. SILVEY 


We are on the threshold of a 


fabulous new technology —one which 
pales everything we have known. 
rechnology, of course, is the whole 
complex of our use of energy other 
than human and animal muscle 
power, and the harnessing of energy 
to machinery and to instruments so 
that we can extend our strength and 
skills 

| have 


heard it said that with 


shortwave transmission a person 
making a speech anywhere in the 
United States could be heard in 
Africa before he would be heard by 
people occupying the rear seats of the 
hall in which he was speaking. 

That’s an example of technology 
as applied to communication. And in 
the field of transportation it took 
innumerable thousands of years for 
men to increase their speed of travel 
from four miles an hour to 40; then 
very quickly, almost in a flick of 
history's eye, we increased our speed 
from 40 miles an hour till we broke 
the sound barrier, and now are 
traveling, literally, faster than sound. 

[hese are awesome accomplish- 
ments. But in one field we are not 
advancing. We are failing to meet 
the impact of technology on society, 
and this is so important it could 
cancel out all the rest. 

In our early history I believe it 
could be said that most of the Ameri- 
innovators. We 


can people were 


Ted F. Silvey is a member of the 
National CIO Headquarters Staff 
This article was adapted from his 
keynote address made at the Com- 
munity Leadership Institute at 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, held under 
the auspices of the Adult Education 


Council of Greater Bridgeport. 
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an 


were determined to have new con 
cepts of social institutions—-and we 
got them. But as our nation became 
older the hardening of our institu 
tional 


routnecrs. 


arteries made more of us 
However, we continued to be in 


novators with respect to material 
matters and mechanical things be 
cause the physical, the climatic, th 
frontier nature of the continent 
which we had to exploit required 
us to be. 

It is our unwillingness, even out 
open-eyed refusal, to mect the con 
sequences of technology in our social 
institutional relationships that | 


want to talk about here. 


ideas cross-fertilized 
With new 


cascading into our civilization faster 


bursts of knowledge 


than we have been able, so far, to 
adjust to them, we are entering a 
critical period. Let's try to put our 
fingers on some of the precise prob 
lems. 


In World War Il we 


develop an interrelation of the dis- 


he gan to 


ciplines. Physicists, geologists, math 
metallurgists, the life 
both theoreti 


ematicians, 
scientists, and others 
cal and practicing had to consult 
each other in a 
Vhink of a deck 
of playing cards, | am told that with 


and work with 


welter of new ways 


the 52 cards one can shuffle over 14 
million combinations. Now, think of 
all these sciences, these disciplines 
impacting and interacting on, and 
interrelating to, each other, The 
specialists are coming out of their 
well-worn grooves of the past. They 
are finding new things because of 


this new interrelationship of every- 


thing .with everything else 

And if the interrelationship of th 
physical sciences is SO profound, what 
about the multiplication of impact 
and interrelaionship on the institu 
tions of living together—theology, 
sociology, education, political science, 
economics, world affairs, govern 
ment, family life, juvenile and youth 
questions, the problems of the aged? 

The challenge of technology to us 
innovators, Jut 


is not only to be 


actually in some instances to be 
traitors to that which is no longer 
of value in the status quo. You know, 
if George Washington and his asso 
ciates had not succeeded in winning 
our Revolutionary War, they would 
have been hanged as traitors to their 


king, which in fact they were. They 


& 


were innovaters, They were launch- 


ing new kinds of institutional re 
lationships, 
At this point let's come to grips 


with today's word: automation 


atoms and automation 


Automation is not merely more 
mechanical equipment along tradi 
tional patterns, Automation is the 
marriage of electronics to mechanics 
It's a displacement of some old pat 
terns of mechanics and the prolifera 
tion of both electronics and mechan 
ics into wonderful new patterns 

The evolution from simple hand 
tools through electronically con 
trolled servo-mechanisms and com 
puters constitutes /wo industrial 
revolutions, we are told. The first 
took away from man the value of his 
physical strength and manual skill 
The second will take away from man 
the value of his perceptive senses and 


his judgment, This in itself is an idea 
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o profound that we might spend a 
lot of time thinking about it. 

Let’s start by recalling that the 
conflict 


between our institutional 


patterns and our technology—that 


which has been and that which we 
are evolving into with atoms and 
automation 


In the 


1s called cultural lag 
Fairfield 
County, Ohio, a railroad company re 


early days of 


quested permission to lay its tracks 
borders The 


County Commissioners solemnly con 


within the county 
sidered the question and just as 
solemnly replied, “No! If God had 
wanted a man to go as fast as 15 


miles an hour he would have mack 
him that way 

This story is no more ridiculous 
than some of the things we are doing 
today in our manifestations of cul 
tural lag 

In his book, The Human Use of 
Norbert Wiener, 


originator of Cybernetics, talks about 


Hluman Beings, Dr 


man's possible emancipation from 
mentally stultifying, repetitive man 
ual tasks. He says: “The automati 
machine is the precise economic 
equivalent of slave labor. Any labor 


must accept the conditions of slave 


labor.’ 

But | question the word must 
Must this be true? 

Now the CIO ts not interested in 


meeting automation in the manner of 
the French weavers who threw their 


wooden shoes into the Jacquard 


looms 150 years ago. Our determina 
road and 


tion 8 to yo down the 


meet this new thing, take it by the 
hand and help lead it in the direc 
human better 


tions it must go for 


ment 


what do you know? 


Let's look at this challenge of 


technology in the five areas of educa- 
tion, health, government, social legis- 
lation 


and cconomic lations 


First: education. Our new science 


requires new understanding and new 
skills that can come only from formal 
training. You don’t operate a digital 
hunch. Thes¢ 


computor on a great 


new electronic computers are not 


“brains” —they are more like spinal 
cords. They carry out the instructions 
given by humans, But there have to 
be people of skill and ability to make 
them, to program them, to service 
and repair them (although one of the 
fabulous things about 


this new 


technology actually includes the 
point that machines can be program- 
med to make other machines; and 
computers can find their own errors 
and correct them) 

We in America are still living on 
the borrowed science of original re- 
search. The National Science Founda- 
tion is a relatively starved orphan of 


We are 


not growing fast enough with new 


our Federal Government. 


know-why-——-what Dr Oppenheimer 
calls the “budding twigs of science”. 

We have a strong anti-intellectual- 
ism in America. Here's an example. 
Thomas Edison's birthday was on the 
1th of February. He was born 108 
years ago, and the Edison Society had 
a meeting to memorialize the event. 
They got John W. Bricker, Senator 
from my Own State of Ohio, to be 
Mr. Bricker deplored 
scientists who talk publicly about 


the spe aker 


political matters that are outside their 
fields of special competence, and he 
said Edison wouldn't have done it. 


But scientists are citizens. This is 


something—to have a man like Edi- 
son, one of the most outstanding in- 
novators in American history, “hon- 
ored” in a speech made by one of the 
most rigid routineers in American 
public life today 

You know, of course, about Con- 
Carrol 


exe mpt 


yressman Reece's attack on 


the ta» Foundations. Con- 
gressman Wayne Hayes from Ohio, 
Reece 


pre “ need sonn 


during the Committee “in 


vestigation”, para 
graphs, admittedly out of context but 
without identification, and was told 
the language was in line with com 


ideas. Mr 


vealed that the language was from 


munist Hayes then re- 


Encyclicals ot Popes Leo and Pius 


7« 


some 75 years ago 

Ihe fundamental difference  be- 
tween the USA and the USSR is this 
difference between the right of free 


and the 


inquiry, doctrinaire 


rigid 
directives laying down the acceptable 
ideas, policies, and practices of the 


regime. Those in America who are 
trying to force conformity on us are 
trying to make our country like the 
USSR 

Professor Henry Stecle Commager, 
historian of Columbia University, 
said, “All ideas are dangerous. The 
only alternative to dangerous ideas 
is no ideas.” 
But we've got a quarrel going on 


in the country about whether or not 


we are pong to spend some money to 
build schoolrooms, provide facilities, 
train and recruit teachers, and pay 
them a salary better than a bartender 
or a race horse handler gets. 

Ww hy are we so against education, 
especially when we have got to have 
people with formal training to op- 
erate our technology? And if we 
don’t get them we aren't going to 
operate it. This is cultural lag to the 
n-th power, or whatever the math- 
ematicians say. 


how's your health? 


If education is one of the funda- 
mental needs for the operation of a 
civilized society, health is another 
One's physical well-being or lack of 
it is not a personal matter; it’s the 
concern of all of society. 

We recognized this a long time ago 
with respect to pure water supply 
We said, though it’s true that some 
afford spring 
water that they know is pure and 


people can to buy 
clean, nonetheless everybody's got to 
have pure water because if we have 
any contaminated water, the disease 
that comes from it will ravage all 
people. So everybody has pure water 
whether they can afford to buy it or 
not 


We've that 


beings with tuberculosis, sy philis, and 


also decided human 
other communicable diseases cannot 
be neglected in metropolitan living 
It's too dangerous to all of us to 
ignore Society steps in—does some 
thing about it. 

But our cultural lag causes us to 
spend more money to stamp out the 
diseases of meat animals than we 
spend to stamp out disease in human 
beings. Cattle and hogs have eco 
them 


for so much a pound. So our cultural 


nomic value—I mean we sell 
lag tells us that diseases of animals 
are very important; but we let people 
look after their own health whether 
they are able to do so or not. 

If someone proposes universal in 
surance, by spreading the risk against 
disease in order to keep well, thea 
the routineers cry out against “social 
ized medicine” which universal 
health insurance is not. 

Then there is the plight of the 
senior citizens of our country. Tech 
nology has made it possible fos 
people to live longer, but how do we 
treat the after live 


people 


they 
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| next month's workshop: 
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ae 


mm WORKING TOGETHER FOR ADULT EDUCATION 


¢ in the Community... the State... the Region 
Authored by WARREN H. SCHMIDT, the workshop 
7 will include such topics as: 


m - Taking the First Steps in Get.ing Together 
mm 6 * Developing Cooperation on State and 
; Regional Levels 
* How AE Groups on all Levels can 
Reinforce One Another 


IMPROVING 
COMMUNICATION 


among local organizations 


introduction 


BY MARY 8B. SETTLE 


Today leaders of organizations everywhere are tak 
ing a new look at a question that has plagued man since 
earliest ime: How can we better communicate one with 
another ? 

As the editors of Fortune have said, “If business 
seems to have a new motto, ‘Communicate or Founder 
would seem to be it,” and they could as easily have said 
it about government and private organizations, For 
organization leaders have realized that, even with our 
new facilities for making ourselves seen and heard around 
the world, the complexities of modern organizations arc 
hindering us from getting what we mean across to the 
other fellow. More important, we have learned that the 
best laid plans go awry unless there is mutual under 
standing among those who have a part in secing the 
plans through, 

Until recently emphasis has been on communication 
within the organization, Only now are we beginning to 
accept the need for beter communications between our 
organizations 

Perhaps nowhere is the need for inter-organization 
communication any preater than amonp the organiza 
tions which attempt to serve our communities, Growing 
daily in number, and often faced with closely related 
tasks too big for any one of them, these organizations 
have tended to go their separate ways, sometimes making 
only token efforts toward mutual understanding 

At meetings held under the auspices of the Council 
of National Organizations of the AEA some months 
ago, national executives from 44 organizations talked 
about this need for give-and-take among their groups 
They saw many advantages to be gained from improved 
communications— professional stimulation, discovery of 
possibie areas of coope ration, new sources of personnel 
better community understanding of thei programs 
They listed many more. 

What, then, keeps these organizations from reaping 
these benefits? What are the obstacles in the way of 
effective inter-communication 7 

One obstacle is well illustrated by a conversation 
overhe ard be tween sessions at a recent inter agency con 
ference 

“Al this talk about communication!” said an ex 
ecutive with impatience. “Why,” he added, “in ous 
agency we make a great point of letting other groups 
know what we're doing. We supply speakers for their 
conferences. We send them our monthly bulletins. We 


invite them to our annual meetings. We have open house 
} 


Mary HK. Settle is National Trainin Director of 
American National Red Cre and an active partiipant 


im the Council of National Organizatior of the AEA 
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once a year 


This executive's organization, of course, like many 
has bought the idea that effective communication consists 
of telling the other fellow about ourselves. But does 
it? Will telling other organizations about our program, 
oudining our objectives, recounting our vital statistics 
produce the results we are looking for? Or does produc- 
tive comraunication between organizations require some 
thing in addition thinking together about objectives 
grappling with common problems, planning together in 
common areas of program?’ If so, then it means more 
than telling others what we do and feel and think. It’s 
finding out, too, how things look from where they sit. 
But more than this: effective communication depends 
not just upon understanding about others but also upon 
understanding with them 

For many organizations, then, the first step toward 
improvement may be a close look at what is really in 
volved in communicating with others. Asked why or 
Manizations failed to work together more closely and 
more often, the 434 organizational re presentatives of CNQ 
came up with several answers. For example: 

|. The desire to protect “vested interests 

» ‘The fear that too close association with other 
groups might result in loss of organization prestige and 
identity—a concern that is closely related to the growing 
competition for financial support. 

>. Apathy toward, even uneasiness about, any or- 
ganization whose purpose, program, and way of work 
are not well known 

i. Fear that cooperative endeavor among agencies 


might lead to centralization of control 


channels are clogged 


In other words, the channels ot communication ure 
clogged with doubts and with conflicts of interest. Are 
these valid blocks? Earlier in the century Mary Parker 
Follett, seeking answers to the conflicts of labor and 
management, evolved a philosophy that has given new 
dimensions to management thinking everywhere. The 
solution to conflict, declared Miss Follett, lies not in 
compromise, but in building out of differences a new 
whole, in which everyone finds achievement of his own 
desires, This can be done, she said, if people and groups 
will jointly explore their problems and differences in a 
constructive spirit 

Perhaps Miss Follett’s philosophy has as much to 
offer to the fields of health, education, and welfare as it 
did to industry. Perhaps through inter-communication 
not of the kind that seeks to convince, but of the kind 
that seeks to assist and to understand—organizations can 
build out of their divergencies a “new whole” that will 
serve as a vehicle to greater progress, both for them and 
for their communities. Perhaps help lies in the direction 
of the two-way communication described by Lawrence 
Appley in which “each of the parties contributes to the 
thoughts and understanding of the other and something 
new is created as a product of that interchange”. 

It is for members of organizations seeking new ap- 
proaches to effective communication one with the other, 
that the articles that follow are written, The first provides 
a sociological orientation to the problems. The others 


describe some attempts at solution O<¢< 


14 the workshop 


why is 
communication 
difficult? 


Lack of communication among 
or ganizations doesn't just happen. 

, 5 . . 

l'here are reasons: in the society, 
the groups, and the membership. 


BY BETTIE SARCHET 


Americans are often referred to as “joiners’’, and it 
is true that most of us spend a good percentage of our 
leisure time in adult groups of one sort or another. W<¢ 
do not always realize, however, the extent to which our 
society has determined which groups we will join, and 
having joined ghem, which groups we will then be will 
ing to work with, 

In most communities, each organization tends to 
serve only one segment of the population. The differ- 
ences in membership may be those between the cashmer 
sweater set and the satin jacket gang; they may be 
religious, or ethnic, or any one of a wide number of 
differences. But within any particular organization, 
membership tends to be relatively homogeneous. Most of 
us live quite comfortably in these little subgroups 


differences in goals 


W hen, for one reason or another, it becomes neces 
sary for one of these subgroups to communicate with 
another organization, we may at first approach the task 
with the assumption that everyone wants the same things 
that we do. We are also convinced that our goals are 
the right goals, and we talk with other groups as though 
it is only to be expected that they will want to go along 
with what we propose. 


For example, a m ighborhood group goes to the 


Bettie Sarchet’'s background in community development 
allows her to speak on the subject from the point of view 
of an active organizer as well as a trainer. Until she 
moved to Baltimore a few months ago, she was Director 
of the University of Chicago Training Center for Com- 
munity Human Relations and an active participant in 
Chicago's Hyde Park-Kenwood Community Conference 
She is also the author of “Block Groups in Communit 
Change” and a co-author of “Neighbors in Action” 
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real estate board to discuss some needed improvements 
in the community. The group may have a proposal which 
has been agreed upon by all the residents in the area. It 
is quite taken aback to discover that the real estate board 
has a different view of the community. Because each 
group lacks the skill to formulate and put forward the 
problems which emphasize common interests, each resorts 
to defending its own point of view. Presently both draw 
back and the groups stop talking to each other 

After a few such experiences, members begin to 
stereotype groups of different soc ial, economic, or ethnic 
make-up as groups which are not interested in the things 
they consider important. A neighborhood resident joins 
the P.T.A., but because of this earlier experience resists 
efforts of this group to cooperate with the real estate 
board, or with any other groups which he has pigeon 


holed as having interests opopsite to his own. 


what is proper? 


A simple matter like differences in notions about 
time almost led to a break between two community 
groups which started out with a great deal of interest 
in solving a problem which affected both. One of these 
groups felt that no matter what else might happen, the 
meeting should always start and end on time, with busi 
ness gotten out of the way before socializing began. To 
the members of the other group, eight o'clock meant any 
time before nine; members liked to drift in, socialize 
freely, and settle down to business about 8:45, Until 
someone suggested that they talk over this problem and 
come to some agreement, members in both groups wer 
privately withdraw 


threatening to from cooperative 


action, 

Problems like this are aggravated when two groups 
with conflicting interests are forced into “cooperative” 
endeavors. If both groups have strong convictions that 
open disagreement affronts “good public relations”, they 
may be unable to admit to each other that they have very 
deep disagreements. Both groups continue to say out 
loud, “Basically, we are in agreement,” while each goes 
its separate ways neither communicating with nor under- 
standing the other, although words may be frequently 
exchanged. 


It will often be important for groups which do 
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represent different segments of the community to com- 
municate with each other. At such times listening may 
be even more important than under other circumstances, 
for it is our chance to understand the standards and goals 


of groups whose ways may, at first, be unfamiliar to us, 


what is the best way? 


Of course, even organizauons with similar goals, 
made up of people with like backgrounds, may disagree 
about methods for reaching their goals, This I can 
illustrate from my own field. The human relations 
organizations in a community often have difhculty in 
working together because they cannot agree on how to 
approach the problems. One group urges education, 
another action; still another is convinced that the prob 
lem will ultimately be solved if we leave it to our chil 
dren. Even groups which agree that education is the best 
means of changing attitudes, may disagree as to whether 
the educational job is best accomplished by lectures 
from experts, seeing a dramatic presentation or a good 
film, or participating in discussion groups. We come 
together to work on a project and may presently find 
ourselves at odds over our difference sin approac he s, and 
our communications disrupted, 

Any of these differences between organizations 
differences in goals, differences in appropriate behavior, 
ind differences in methods—-can make intercommunica 
tion dithcult. It takes thought and consideration to 
understand those who are different from us, and it takes, 
in addition, a willingness to work out these differences to 
some shared understandings if the purposes of communi 
cation are to be achieved. 

Another major reason for poor communication lies 
which the 
organization itself may have. These confusions may arise 
from the individual members, or from the developmental 
history of the group itself. 


in confusions about function and purpose 


Most members bring conflicting interests to the 
groups they join. On the one hand, they want the feeling 
of belonging which can come only in a group small 
enough for members to know each other well. On the 
other hand, they want to move out to new experiences 
although this may temporarily jeopardize the satisfac 
tions found in small groups, 

Young families join an established community 
group because they would like to participate in its tradi 
uonal activities, but once having joined, they have a 
desire to remake the organization to suit their own needs. 
Phese ambivalences about reaching out and holding back, 
hanging on and letting go, lead, ultimately, to some con- 
fusion on the part of members as to just what the organi 
zation should be doing. To borrow a term from pet 
sonality theory, we might say that organizations torn as 
to whether to hang on or let go, or reach out for some 
thing new, are suffering from “identity-diffusion.”. And 
is long as these uncertainties exist, their communication 
with others will be confused. 

For example, most groups try to preserve some 
feeling of “exclusiveness” while at the same time seeking 
to widen their circle of influence. There was the women’s 
club which solved this dilemma by limiting its member- 
ship to 40, then building up a waiting list of over a 


hundred people who could participate in all activities 


the workshop 15 
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except policy-making and office-holding. 

A group will try to cling to a function which it sees 
is being uniquely its own, but at the same time will want 
to reach out to other activities. The young mothers’ club 
which was organized for the purpose of making layettes 
for children in underdeveloped countries gets tired of 
this activity and wants to move into child development 
discussions. Should they give up the earlier project com- 
pletely, try to turn it over to another group, or should 
they continue it along with the new activity? Giving up 
in activity which has lost its meaning is too often seen 
is a symptom of weakness rather than as a sign of 
growth 


the aging group 


The aging process takes place in organizations as it 
does in people. It is primarily a change in, or loss of, 
the original identity and purposes of the organization. 
It develops in this way: Most organizations are started 
by a small group of peopl who know each other pretty 
well, who see clearly a need to be met, and who are able 
to define with some precision the job which the organi- 
zation is to do, If they are successful, the organization 
grows and new leadership is brought in. These people 
are not so close to the original clique. They make their 
own interpretations about the function of the organiza- 
tion; they see new needs to be met, and as they take 
steps to meet these needs they modify or expand the 
original purposes. After a time, as new leaders are 
inducted, they find it difficult to discover the exact pur- 
poses of the group. 

Lack of identity, that is, uncertainty about purpose 
and function, presents one of the greatest barriers to 
communication between organizations. We know from 
observations of individual personality development that 
the person who is not sure of his own identity——who has 
lost his sense of purpose and selfness—is not able to 
cooperate with others, The essence of cooperation ts 
heing able to give up, or at least to modify—and the 
organization which is not sure of what it is supposed to 
he doing cannot give up anything for fear that what is 

iven away might be its most vital function. 

Thus we find groups holding back, unable to test 
out ideas for cooperative programs, because they are 
not sure how significant these ideas are for their particu- 
lar purposes. The identity of an organization need not 
ilways remain the same, but it must certainly be redefined 
ind restated so that each generation of leaders knows the 
essential functions which can be carried out by this 
group alone, and what can be given up to the ultimate 
benefit of all the groups ina cooperative enterprise, 

These barriers are very real ones. We will never 
overcome them once and for all. We can make a start 
by realizing that communication is not a solution but a 
tool for trying to arrive at solutions. 

Organizations need to do away with the notion that 
agreements once arrived at are forever binding. It would 
save time and energy at the beginning of every meeting 
between members of two organizations if they devoted 
the first 20 minutes to becoming re-acquainted with each 
other and their respective organizations. The renewed 
acquaintance helps build the base for real communication. 
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io the workshop 


getting 
together 
for training 


Common needs for training can build 
toward cooperation among many 
agencies and organizations. 


“We fellows want to admit that, for the first time, 
we have discovered that other organizations have high 
objectives of camping, and are doing as good a camping 
job as we believe our organization is doing.” This state- 
ment came from the spokesman for a small group of 
young men who, having grown up as enthusiastic mem- 
bers of an organization, were currently preparing for 
the professional ranks of that agency. The occasion was 
the final meeting of a camp leaders’ weekend, in which 
representatives of a number of local youth-serving 
agencies had shared problems and successes, and had set 
their sights for the coming camp season. 

This particular group gained a wider understanding 
of the efforts of other organizations—a frequent result of 
cooperative training. Other members of the same group 
had different gains: one college instructor saw new needs 
in college leadership courses; a small agency's director 
rejoiced in the opportunity to have her limited staff share 
in a wider training experience; the director of the local 
unit of a national youth organization welcomed the 


chance to work with an experienced consultant. 


when we work together— 


Such gains are not new to the ears of those who 
practice cooperative training; Councils of Social Agen- 
cies, national organizations, state federations, and similar 
groups have long known the values of pooling resources 
of personnel, finances, facilities, and equipment to extend 
agency or local training. Broadening of horizons, stim- 
ulation of understanding, recognition of the contribution 
of volunteer workers in many areas, all may be gains, 


aside from the acquiring of specific skills in leadership, 


As Camping Consultant on the Girl Scouts’ national 
staff, Catherine Hammett spends her winters training 
leaders in a program that involves cooperation among 
several small communities. In the summer she is director 
and co-owner of Derrybrook, a training center for outdoor 
living, in Vermont 


adult leadership 
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ANNUAL REPORT 1955 


TO 


: The Members of AEA 


FROM: The Executive Committee 


All movements toward centraliza- 
tion have both their advantages and 
disadvantages to society. Adult edu- 
cation in the United States has been 
historically almost totally decentral- 
ized. During the past few years there 
have been increasing evidences that 
the movement is developing a greater 
consciousness of common concerns 
among its many parts. What part the 
Adult Education Association of the 
U.S.A. has played in this develop- 
ment or whether its advantages will 
outweigh its disadvantages, is itself 
a matter for continuous adult study. 

At the beginning of the year we 
faced two major issues regarding the 
role of the Adult Education Associa- 
tion in the movement: 

(1) Is this consciousness of com- 
mon concerns among the many parts 
of adult education shared by educa- 
tional and cultural leadership to the 
extent that it can become symbolized 
in a self-supporting national organi- 
zation? 

(2) Can such a national organiza- 
tion reflect the central concerns of 
all of its elements without threaten- 
ing or over-emphasizing the unique 
and specialized concerns of each? 

How we have faced these issues is 
told in part in the following report. 

According to the purposes stated 
in its constitution AEA has two ulti- 
mate ends to work toward: (1) the 
establishment of the process and the 
acceptance of the idea of lifelong 
learning as an intrinsic part of the 
American way of life, and (2) the de- 
velopment of expanding bodies of 
skillful workers, scientific knowl- 
edge, and physical resources adequate 
to meet the needs of the increasing 
numbers of people who will be en- 
gaging in lifelong learning. 

The AEA thus looks out to society 
and sees the need to propagate the 
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idea of lifelong learning. It looks 
into the field of adult education and 
sees the need to improve the quality 
of resources, both human and mate- 
rial, available for the pursuit of life- 
long learning. It also looks across the 
seas and finds it important to relate 
the adult education movement in this 
country to the world-wide advance of 
adult learning. 

During its first two years the ABA, 
which was founded on May 14, 1951, 
set its objectives on a year-to-year 
basis. At the meeting of the Delegate 
Assembly in October, 1953, however, 
a three-year plan was adopted. The 
annual report last year described the 
progress that had been made during 
the first year of this three-year plan 
of operation, This annual report will 
carry the description of progress 
through the second year of the three 
year plan. It will review AEA’s activ- 
ities in terms of their contribution to 
the accomplishment of the nine objec- 
tives set forth for the three-year peri- 
od ending November, 1956. The 
period covered in this report is from 
November, 1954, to November, 1955. 


objective 1: 


The strengthening of local commu- 
nity adult education resources and 
cooperative planning. 


In a sense, practically everything 
the AEA does contributes ultimately 
to the strengthening of adult educa- 
tion programs in local communities. 
To the extent that we help the public 
become more conscious of adult edu- 
cation, to the extent that we help 
adult educators become more compe- 
tent, and to the extent that we suc- 
ceed in broadening and deepening 
knowledge about the theory and 
practice of adult education, we are 
indirectly contributing to the enrich- 


ment of adult education opportuni- 
ties in Mobile, Sauk Center, San Ber- 
nardino, and New York City. But 
the AEA has also tried directly to 
achieve this objective. 

Specifically, the Area Organization 
and Conferences Project, which com- 
pleted its three-year mission under a 
$90,000 grant from the Fund for 
Adult Education this past summer, 
broke ground for a long-run pro- 
gram to strengthen adult education 
at the local, state, and regional levels. 

The permanent results from the 
work of this project include: 

(1) four publications — NAND- 
BOOK ON ADULT EDUCATION 
ORGANIZATION, FACT-FIND- 
ING CONFERENCES — WHAT, 
WHY, AND HOW, MOUNTAIN- 
PLAINS CONSULTANT'S HAND- 
BOOK, and the MOUNTAIN. 
PLAINS REPORT; (2) cooperation 
with local and state groups in found- 
ing new state councils or associations 
and over 20 planning groups in local 
communities; (3) the stimulation of 
many existing local, state, and re- 
gional associations and councils to 
broaden their organizations! base so 
as to be more representatve of the 
populations they serve; and (4) *he 
improvement of techniques for col- 
laboration among adult 
and their agencies. 

On the basis of the groundwork 
laid by the Area Project, a permanent 
service of Field Development was 
established last January which pro- 
vides for: (1) the establishment of 
an AEA team in each state, consisting 
of that state’s delegates to the Dele- 
gate Assembly, the state membership 
coordinators of AEA and NAPSAE, 
representatives of metropolitan and 
state councils and associations, and 
any other people deemed necessary; 
(2) the continuation of exploratory 


educators 
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conferences and experimental proj- 
ects leading to the formation of new 
local, state, and regional councils or 
associations and the accumulation of 
new knowledge about successful ways 
to carry on collaborative activities; 
(4) the provision of consultative 
services to help strengthen local pro- 
grams; and (4) the exchange of ex- 
perience and knowledge among local, 
state, and regional groups. 

Any listing of AEA services to 
local and state groups would be in- 
complete without mentioning the 
many days spent by the officers and 
staff in visiting and consulting with 
organizations and informal groups 
throughout the country. 

There is without doubt growing 
collaboration among adult education 
leaders and agencies throughout the 
country. And yet local community 
organization for adult education is 
still in a relatively primitive state; 
many problems remain unsolved. 
Finding solutions to them will con- 
tinue to be a high priority quest of 
the AEA. It is for this reason that 
the national conference in St. Louis 
this November will be focused on the 
theme, “The Role of Adult Educa- 
tion in the Development of the Com- 
munity’. 


objective 2: 


The strengthening of the core organ- 
izational services of the ABA. 


A strong, stable, and efficient or- 
ganization is a necessary foundation 
for a permanent program of services 
to members and the field, During its 
first four years the AEA has sought 
to build a strong foundation that 
would have both stability and reason- 
able flexibility and would be both 
efficient and democratic. 

In order to assure a strong consti- 
tutional structure, the Committee on 
Constitution and By-Laws recom- 
mended to last year’s Delegate As- 
sembly a number of major revisions 
in the constitution, and they were 
substantially adopted. The commit- 
tee has been testing these changes 
this year and has discovered a few 
weak spots for which it will recom- 
mend remedies co this year's Dele- 
gate Assembly. 

Several improvements in election 
procedures were instituted this year 
in an effort to strengthen the basis of 
representation. The device of nomi- 
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nating candidates for office by peti- 
tion was started, and procedures for 
adding representatives of state associ- 
ations and of the leadership of na- 
tional organizations to the Delegate 
Assembly were inaugurated. The 
Elections Committee is not satisfied 
that we have yet found the best ways 
to assure the democratic selection of 
representatives and officers, and will 
present a number of recommenda- 
tions to the 1955 Delegate Assembly. 

The main work of the AEA is done 
through its committee structure. A 
reorganized pattern of committees 
and sections was adopted by the 1954 
Delegate Assembly, and this has been 
put into operation under the guid- 
ance of the Committee on Commit- 
tees and Sections. On the whole, our 
committees have been more produc- 
tive this year than ever before, partly 
because we were able this year for the 
first time to make small allocations 
of funds to help defray committee 
expenses. We have still not succeed- 
ed in involving a large enough pro- 
portion of our membership in the 
work of our committees, however, 
and several committees have not been 
effective. The action of the 1954 Del- 
egate Assembly in changing some 
committees to Specialized Interest 
Sections has brought new problems 
in relationships. New policies must 
be developed, particularly in regard 
to the role of the sections in the na- 
tional conference. The Committee on 
Committees and Sections is studying 
this situation and will make recom- 
mendations for improvement. The 
committee structure as it has operated 
this year is shown in the Organiza- 
tion Chart on page 18c. 

During the past four years the 
AEA has been developing organiza- 
tional and program policies more or 
less on the run. The Executive Com- 
mittee concluded that we have 
reached a point of maturity this year 
that makes it possible to bring exist- 
ing policies together into a codifica- 
tion of policies. Such a codification is 
now being assembled by the staff and 
will be presented to the Executive 
Committee for approval. A complete 
re-assessment of organizational struc- 
ture and procedures has been under- 
taken by the Operations Review 
Committee. 

This year has marked the AEA’s 
arrival at a period of relative stability 
in its staff structure. There have been, 


however, some important personnel 
changes. Warren Schmidt resigned 
as coordinator of the Area Project in 
order to join the staff of the Univer- 
sity of California in Los Angeles, 
and Bonard Wilson has joined the 
staff as Field Development coordi- 
nator. Philip Frandson, formerly 
Membership Coordinator, was ap- 
pointed as Administrative Assistant 
to Malcolm Knowles, and Volna 
Curry was hired as the new Member- 
ship and Public Relations Coordi- 
nator. The rapid growth in member- 
ship necessitated the expansion of the 
membership records department with 
the addition of Miss Marilyn Simon 
in charge of the department. Edward 
Olds left the staff at the completion 
of the special project of the Finance 
Commission. David Jenkins resigned 
as Editor of Adult Leadership in Sep- 
tember to join the faculty of Temple 
University. 

A systematic effort has been made 
during the year to improve the efh- 
ciency of staff operation through the 
departmentalization of functions, the 
refinement of supervisory practices, 
in-service training, and the clarifica- 
tion of policies. The Executive Com- 
mittee early last Spring established 
an Operations Review Sub-Commit- 
tee to review continuously the opera- 
tions of the AEA and to recommend 
ways to increase its efficiency. The 
present staff structure is shown in the 
Organization Chart on page 18c. 

One of the requirements for the 
strengthening of core organizational 
services is provision for stable, long- 
run financial development. During 
its first four years the AEA has re- 
ceived generous support from foun- 
dations, especially the Fund for 
Adult Education established by the 
Ford Foundation. Support from this 
source is assured through June 30, 
1957. Whether or not it can continue 
beyond that time is not known. Ac- 
cordingly, the Executive Committee 
has been planning toward the goal of 
having the AEA become completely 
self-supporting by July 1, 1957, ex- 
cept for special foundation grants for 
terminal projects. As of now, the 
ABA is only 35% along the road to 
becoming self-supporting. 

Major responsibility for financial 
planning has been assigned to the 
Development Committee, composed 
of the present and past presidents of 
the AEA. Under the direction of this 
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committee the following steps have 
been taken this year: 

1. The process of financial plan- 
ning, budget control, and financial 
reporting was tightened and stream- 
lined under the staff leadership of 
our business manager, Robert Cle- 
land. 

2. A program of membership ex- 
pansion was carried on which raised 
the level of basic support from mem- 
bership dues and subscription fees 
from $54,500 as of July 1, 1954 to 
$101,000 as of July 1, 1955. This re- 
sult was accompanied by an increase 
in promotion expense from $30,000 
in 1954 to $85,000 in 1955. 

3. Advertising and _ publications 
sales campaigns were instituted with 
the creation of a separate Sales and 
Advertising Department under the 
staff leadership of Jack Worthington. 
While the sale of advertising space 
has not yet reached the level we de- 
sire, the sale of Leader's Digests, 
pamphlets, and other materials has 
exceeded our predictions. 

4. A systematic program of bring- 
ing the needs of the AEA and the 
total movement to the attention of a 
number of foundations has been car- 
ried on, with the professional assist- 
ance cf the Raymond Rich Associ- 
ates. 

5. Preliminary plans have been 
made for conducting a series of con- 
ferences with industrial, agricultural, 
and labor leaders starting this Win- 
ter to determine their concerns for 
adult education and their interest in 
supporting the AEA programmatic- 
ally and financially. 

Progress to date along the road 
toward self-support is indicated in 
the chart on page 18d. 


objective 3: 


The expansion of adult education in 
public schools and junior colleges 
with special emphasis on liberal and 
general adult education. 


To reach this goal the AEA Execu- 
tive Committee obtained a three-year 
grant from the Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation to be administrated by the Na- 
tional Association of Public School 
Adult Educators, the public school 
affiliate of the AEA. Distribution of 
this grant was in the amounts of 
$35,000 in 1954-5, $35,000 in 1955-6 
and $29,000 in 1956-7. The two ma- 
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jor projects operating under the 
grant are the State Service Project 
and the Publications Project. 

The State Service Project is de- 
signed to permit the establishment 
of the position of a full-time Direc- 
tor of General Adult Education with- 
in the office of the Chief State School 
Officer in three states (one during 
each year of the grant) not already 
providing for this position. The pur- 
pose of this project is to increase the 


number and quality of programs of 
liberal adult ducation offered through 
the facilities of publicly supported 
schools of the states. The first state 
to be granted such an award was 
Colorado, in November, 1954. A sec- 
ond award has recently been made to 
Minnesota. The grants are for one 
year only and one of the major con- 
ditions on which the project commit- 
tee selected states was that every ef- 
fort would be made by the State 
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Commissioner of Education to con- 
tinue the project out of state funds 
after the first year. In both states ef- 
forts are being made to involve many 
other agencies of adult education in 
cooperative efforts with the public 
school programs. 

The Publication Project proposes 
to produce one major work in each of 
the three years of the grant. During 
the first year the first draft of a man- 
uscript and illustrations for a Hand- 
book for Administrators of general 
adult education programs was cCOrmn- 
pleted. 

Plans of a preliminary nature have 
been developed for the second publi- 
a Handbook for Te achers of 
general and liberal adult education 
programs in public schools, 

Beyond the actual projects de- 
scribed above, a number of field serv- 
ices were effected by both Robert 
Luke, Executive Secretary of NAP- 
SAE, and John Bigger, Assistant Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Chief State School 
officers were visited in Arkansas, Col- 
orado, Louisiana, Minnesota, Tennes- 
see, and West Virginia. State Direc- 
tors of Adult Education and Special- 
ists in Adult Education were visited 
in the above states as well as in Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, Michigan, Mis- 
sissippi, New Jersey, New York, and 
Wisconsin. Several opportunities to 
explain the philosophy of general 
and liberal adult education were pre- 
sented at a number of State and Re- 
gional Conferences which were at- 
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tended by members and officers of 
the Association. In one instance 
(Michigan), one week was spent vis- 
iting local school superintendents 
with a team led by the State Director 
of Adult Education. 

The membership publications of 
NAPSAE include AIDS-HELPS, an 
eight-page quarterly leaflet designed 
to provide instructional aids to teach- 
ers of general adult education as well 
as teachers of the foreign born, and 
a quarterly, SWAPSHOP, which is 
prepared for administrators of public 
school adult education programs. A 
demonstration issue of AIDS-HELPS 
was produced in September and 
reached 20,000 public school adult 
educators. 

NAPSAE officers who served last 
year included R. J. Pulling, Presi- 
dent; Ralph Crow, Vice President; 
and Margaret Kielty, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


objective 4: 


The development of a publications 
program that will meet the needs of 
all segments of the adult education 
movement, 


In last year’s Annual Report we 
announced the formation of an AEA 
Publications Department under the 
staff leadership of Robertson Sillars. 
During this first full year of opera- 
tion the Publications Department, in 
cooperation with other staff sections 
and with the help of volunteer work- 
ers in the field, has significantly in- 
creased the number of publications 
issued by the AEA while at the same 
time reducing the number of staff 
personnel engaged in editorial work. 

Adult Leadership continues to be 
issued 10 times a year for the entire 
mentbership. Steady improvements 
being made in relating the magazine 
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to field needs and interests have been 
reflected in many evidences of in- 
creased use of Adult Leadership as a 
training aid, a membership builder, 
and a source of information on new 
developments in adult education. 

Adult Education began and com- 
pleted its first volume as a quarterly 
publication this year. In its expanded 
format, it is becoming an increasingly 
valued service to all those interested 
in the development of adult educa- 
tion as a professional field. It is the 
major publication service to the 
AEA’s growing number of profes- 
sional members. This year the staff 
has received valuable volunteer as- 
sistance from Professor Coolie Ver- 
ner of Florida State University, who 
is serving as Editor of the book re- 
view section. 

The Leadership Pamphlet Series, 
with three titles in print and three 
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more in preparation at this writing, 
represents an effort to bring to the 
field in handy and inexpensive for- 
mat selected articles from Adult 


Leadership bearing on important 
phases of adult education practice. 
The pamphlets are how-to-do-its 
with a difference, emphasizing diag- 
nostic approaches to problem-solving 
rather than the application of cook 
book formulae. 


Leader's Digest No. 2 was pub- 
lished this fall, following on the suc- 
cess of the first Leader's Digest, of 
which over 15,000 copies have been 
distributed. 


Another fall publication is the bi- 
ennial AEA Membership Directory, 
this year several times the size of the 
first Directory issued in 1953. 

Finally, mention should be made 
of a publication enterprise we hope 
to bring to fruition during 1956. 
With the assistance of an advance 
from the Fund for Adult Education, 
we have commissioned John Walker 
Powell to write a book-length inter- 
pretive description of adult education 
in the United States. Its purpose is to 
interpret the functions, scope, char- 
acter, and emerging trends of adult 
education to the many thousands of 
lay and professional people actively 
interested in this field. 


objective 5: 


The expansion of services to national 
or ganizations. 


The Delegate Assembly and the 
Executive Committee continue their 
support and encouragement to the 
Council of National Organizations 
as the 131 participating organizations 
work to develop and strengthen their 
services to each other and to their 
own adult education programs. 

Since the Council Meeting in No- 
vember, 1954, where the keynote was 
“increasing effectiveness of national 
organizations in adult education”, ac- 
tivities have centered on problems of 
communication — problems of com- 
munication at the levels of national- 
with- national, national - with - local, 
and local-with-national. 

The following activities underway 
illustrate that these problems of com- 
munication are found in practically 
any adult education task: The Lead- 
ership Training and Development 
Committee finds, as it works to de- 
velop exchange of information on 
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leadership training, that its work is 
hindered by lack of understanding of 
what each organization means when 
it refers to leadership. It is at work 
attempting to clarify these concepts 
of leadership, believing that this is 
basic to satisfactory exchange of in- 
formation on leadership training 
practices. The Te levision Committee 
has been encouraging university ex- 
tension divisions to conduct TV 
workshops for community organiza- 
tion personnel. A number are inter- 
ested and have accepted the promo- 
tion and consultation offered by the 
Committee. Another committee has 
a pamphlet in draft form that will be 
of assistance to those preparing adult 
education materials. It suggests a 
process of evaluation so that materi- 
als may more effectively convey their 
message. A fourth committee has 
isolated a number of problems in in- 
volving members in organizational 
program planning and policy making 
on which it is developing a research 
project. 

Exchange of information and ex- 
periences between organizations has 
been a highlight of the year—a 
round table on desegregation; six 
issues of the Materials Exchange 
Packet in six months, including ma- 
terial from approximately half of the 
Council participants; bibliographies 
of materials prepared by national or- 
ganizations On community sufvey 
procedures, television aids, and board 
member training aids; a conference 
of representatives from associations 
of professional adult educators. Fur- 
ther events for exchange of informa- 
tion and experience are scheduled—a 
series of round tables for national 
organization magazine editors; a sec- 
ond conference of the professional 
adult education association represen- 
tatives; a regional conference preced- 
ing the AEA Conference on “the role 
of organizations in community devel- 
opment”; and an institute on com- 
munity relations for business, indus- 
try, and association personnel. 

Since the Council is a part of the 
AEA, the Council Executive Com- 
mittee continues to work closely with 
the AEA Executive Committee and 
through it with the Delegate Assem- 
bly. Official representatives from the 
Council Executive Committee serve 
on the Field Development and Mem- 
bership Committees of the AEA, thus 
assuring a close working relationship. 


In preparation for future financing 
of the Council, a plan for a volun- 
tary service fee from each organiza- 
tion is being tested. It is anticipated 
that approximately one-fourth of the 
operating funds for 1956 will be ac- 
cumulated in this way—each organi- 
zation arriving voluntarily at a sum 
deemed suitable to itself. 


objective 6: 


The deve lopment of a broad program 
of research. 


Carrying on direct research is not 
one of AEA’s major objectives, The 
AEA sees its role in this area as iden- 
tifying needs for research and bring. 
ing these needs to the attention of 
universities, other research institu- 
tions, and the foundations that sup- 
port research. It has the further re- 
sponsibility to report the findings of 
research to the field, 

Needs for research are constantly 
being identified by the committees 
and sections and other operating 
units of AEA. A number of these 
have been brought to the attention of 
research organizations and founda- 
tions during the year. This has not 
yet begun to add up to a “broad pro- 
gram of research”. The development 
of an integrated body of knowledge 
about the adult learning process, or- 
ganizational patterns, social needs, 
particular subject areas, and meth- 
odology, remains one of the pressing 
needs of the field. The AEA Com- 
mittee on Research has developed 
several proposals for research proj- 
ects which await financial support 
for implementation. 

Perhaps ane of the most significant 
contributions to research was the 
publication of a survey of current re- 
search in progress in the United 
States in the Winter, 1955, issue of 
Adult Education. This survey re- 
vealed a surprisingly wide range of 
scholarly studies being made. It will 
be repeated at least annually. 

The AEA does engage directly in 
some research activities when there 
is no other appropriate agency to 
carry them on. The study of the 
financing of adult education in the 
public schools and community coun- 
cils completed last year and the study 
of the role of universities in educa- 
tion in world affairs and the study of 
the architectural implications and re- 
quirements of adult education now 
in progress are examples. 
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objective 7: 


The development of an integrated 
program of informational services, 
including personnel referral. 


A large portion of the time of the 
AEA staff is devoted to supplying in- 
formation to the field through publi- 
cations, by correspondence, on the 
telephone, and in meetings. The 
types of information requested cover 
a wide range, including reading lists, 
the names of possible speakers or 
consultants, solutions of organiza- 
tional problems, help in planning 
programs, statistics on adult enroll- 
ments, and leads in getting jobs. It 
has long been recognized that these 
and other kinds of information could 
be given more efficiently if responsi- 
bility were centralized and proce- 
dures for collection and dissemina- 
tion were systematized, A basic plan 
of operation for such a centralized 
information office will be put into 
effect as soon as financing can be se- 
cured. 

Another information resource has 
been opened up just this past month 
with the appointment of Forrest Al- 
ter as ABA liaison representative to 
the National Institute for Adult Fdu- 
cation (England and Wales) under a 
grant from the Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation. Mr. Alter’s mission for one 
year is to assist the staff of the Na- 
tional Institute in putting its archives 
into a condition that will make them 
more readily available to American 
adult educators and to help in other 
ways to improve communication be- 
tween adult educators in Europe and 
America. 


objective 8: 


I'he development of a machinery for 
policy formulation that will give 
clear direction to the adult education 
movement and will enable it to reach 
the general public with an effective 
voice. 


While the AEA has not yet devel- 
oped special machinery to accomplish 
this objective, it has engaged in a 
number of activities that contribute 
to it, including the following: 

1. Two conferences have been held 
under the auspices of our Council of 
National Organizations with the 
leaders of 20 professional associa- 
tions related to adult education, for 
the purpose of identifying common 


needs and problems and planning 
joint strategies for dealing with them. 

2. Leadership has been provided 
to the delegates in each state in 
bringing influence to bear on the 
planning committees of the State 
Conferences on Education to assure 
the inclusion of consideration of 
adult education among the educa- 
tional needs of the states. As a result 
of this effort, adult educators have 
been included on planning commit- 
tees in a number of states and defi- 
nite recommendations regarding 
adult education have issued from the 
conferences in at least six states. Staff 
leadership for this project has been 
provided by Gordon Lippitt of the 
NEA and National Training Labora- 
tories staff in Washington under an 
exchange-of-service arrangement. 

3. The 1954 National Conference 
in Chicago last November marked a 
milestone in interpretation to the 
public of the role of adult education 
in maintaining a free society. The 
1955 Conference will make the same 
kind of impact regarding the role of 
adult education in maintaining a 
free society through developing re- 
sponsible adult citizenship in local 
communities. 

4. An intensified program of in- 
terpretation through the mass media 
has been carried on this year under 
the staff leadership of Volna Curry, 
with the consultation of Lura Jack- 
son. Several thousands of column 
inches of news stories have appeared 
in daily newspapers and national 
magazines. Major feature stories on 
adult education have been carried in 
Time, Glamour, Recreation, Amer- 
ica, Saturday Review, and This 
Week. Similar attention has been 
paid to adult education in several 
network television programs. 

5. Many hours have been devoted 
by the officers and staff of the AEA 
in discussing national policies and 
seeking additional resources for adult 
education in interviews and confer- 
ences with representatives of the 
American Federation of Labor, the 
Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, the National Conference of 
Social Work, the Fund for Adult 
Education, the Kellogg Foundation, 
the Carnegie Corporation, the U.S. 
Office of Education, and many other 
agencies, One outstanding advance 
was the recent announcement by the 
U.S. Commissioner of Education that 


he had created a section on general 
adult education in the U.S. Office of 
Education and had appointed Am- 
brose Calliver its chief. 


6. In accordance with resolutions 
adopted at the 1954 Delegate As- 
sembly, the AEA has encouraged 
adult educators to examine their re- 
sponsibility regarding desegregation 
through articles in Adult Education, 
conferences, and other means. The 
Supreme Court was apprised of the 
availability of adult educational re- 
sources throughout the country for 
use in implementing its decision 
through educational processes. 


objective 9: 


The development of a large and 
active membership in the AEA. 


The AEA has never considered a 
large membership to be a desirable 
end in itself. But only by having 
direct channels to the people doing 
adult education work can the AEA 
directly help them improve their 
competencies, Only by large num- 
bers of influential citizens identify- 
ing themselves with the cause of 
adult education can the AEA hope 
to gain acceptance for the idea that 
lifelong learning should be an in- 
tegral part of the American way of 
life. And only by enlisting the finan- 
cial support of a large membership 
can it hope to develop the stable 
resources necessary to carry on its 
work, 

While the most effective methods 
for recruiting members are those 
involving face-to-face contact, the 
need to reach large numbers of peo- 
ple rapidly has required major reli- 
ance to be placed on direct mail pro- 
motion. During the past year, invi- 
tations to join the AEA were mailed 
to some 328,000 individuals. By 
analyzing which types of persons re- 
sponded to the invitation in highest 
ratios, the AEA has learned a good 
deal about which groupings in soci- 
ety perceive themselves as having an 
adult educational role. Consequently, 
future invitations can be concen- 
trated more directly on these target 
populations. The most productive 
lists of prospective members came 
from nominations by present AEA 
members and cooperating organiza- 
tions, All members are urged to send 
to our Membership Coordinator the 
names and addresses of people in 
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their communities who should be 
associated with the organized na- 
tional movement. 

Promotional activities for the past 
year have resulted in an expansion of 
our membership from slightly over 
5,000 as of June, 1954, to over 13,480 
on June 15, 1955. It has seen the 
number of subscribers to Adult Lead- 
ership drop from almost 13,000 to 
5,299, in keeping with the policy of 
converting subscribers to members 
as they come up for renewal and em- 
phasizing membership in all promo- 
tion. It has seen professional mem- 
bership grow to 1,326 within 18 
months after the establishment of 
that category of membership. It has 
seen a slow growth in contributing 
membership to 73 and in organiza- 
tional membership to 46. 

However, this rapid growth has 
not been accomplished without dif- 
ficulties and the creation of new 
problems. For example, in the middle 
of the year it became apparent that 
the record system that was most eco- 
nomical and satisfactory for a mem- 
bership of 5,000 creaked to practi- 
cally a groaning halt with a flood of 
1,000 new memberships a month. It 
became necessary to install a new 
system, but during the process re- 
newal notices fell behind; address 


changes were delayed; duplications 
occurred in mailings; and in other 
ways the nerves of some of our mem- 
bers became frayed. Happily, the 
new system is now installed and ia 
operation, so that we should be able 
to service our members’ more 
smoothly. The new system will even- 
tually bring with it an added bonus 
in that it will electronically provide 
us with statistics about characteristics 
and trends in our membership and 
will run off selective lists of addresses 
to permit special mailings to mem- 
bers according to occupation, sub- 
ject interest, and other categories. 

Now that we are achieving a large 
and broad-based membership, special 
attention is being turned to the prob- 
lem of making professional member- 
ship more meaningful. A special 
meeting of professional members 
will be held at the St. Louis Confer- 
ence this November to start work 
in this direction. 

We are not satisfied, either, with 
the success we have had to date in 
involving large numbers of our 
members in the affairs of the Asso- 
ciation or, indeed, in active partici- 
pation in local, state, and regional 
meetings and other aspects of the 
movement. Without doubt, most 
members perceive their relation to 
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the Association as being primarily 
as recipients of services—and these 
mostly in the form of publications. 
Our Membership and Field Develop- 
ment Committees are devoting their 
major attention to this problem, It 
is hoped that the AEA State Liaison 
Teams will be able to help in deepen- 
ing the relationship between the 
AEA and its members. As local and 
state associations become stronger, 
they should have a positive effect in 
this direction as well. 


a broad look back and 
a broader look ahead 


As one reviews this report, the 
applications of the opening state- 
ment may become increasingly clear: 
“All movements toward centraliza- 
tion have both their advantages and 
disadvantages to society.” Too often 
in social organizations the reasonable 
need for broadening channels of 
communication by centralizing re- 
sources results in drying up the 
original roots of the movement, Ex- 
perience of democratic institutions 
has shown that the best safeguard 
against this tragedy is for policies 
for centralization to be accompanied 
by policies for decentralization. This 
two-way approach is fundamental to 
the federal government of the 
United States, which reserves all 
powers to the States not specifically 
delegated by the Constitution to the 
national government. It is the ap- 
proach that is characteristic of the 
founding of many national federa- 
tions of voluntary associations. In 
such national organizations, wher- 
ever the one or the other concern 
is sacrificed, or yielded by default, 
seeds of disintegration have been 
sown, The organization may have 
become strong and powerful for a 
time as a result of its hierarchical 
characteristics, but found itself with 
out roots when the winds blew. Or 
it may have become so unyielding in 
its local sovereignty that it lost the 
strength of union, 

It has been the aim of the people 
who are simultaneously members of 
their local and state adult education 
groups and members of the AEA of 
the USA, to keep centralization and 
decentralization in proper balance 
and relationship. 

Throughout this report and in 
other documents of this year’s work, 
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the Officers and staff, the Committees 
and the membership have worked 
toward this goal. 

Whether we can continue to carry 
on a wide range of activities designed 
to build a united movement of adult 
education depends primarily upon 
whether the national organization 


officers and 
executive committee, 1954-55 
GENERAL OFFICERS 


Paul L. Essert, President 

(Cyril O. Houle, Vice President 
(race Stevenson, Vice President 
Evelyn Lewis, Secretary-Treasurer 


EX-OFFICIO 


Paul H. Sheats 
George Fern 
R, J. Pulling 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Elbert Burr 
Maxwell Canterbury 
Winifred Fisher 
Ono G. Hoiberg 
Irvine Kerrison 
Nicholas Mitchell 
Brendan Sexton 
Thomas Van Sant 
Frank Woerdehoft 
Andrew Hendrickson 
Clarence Jayne 

Mrs. Newton P, Leonard 
David H. Nicholson 
Edna Sommerfeld 
Phebe Ward 


new officers and executive committee 
members, 1955-56 
GENERAL OFFICERS 


Kenneth D. Benne, President 
Arthurt P, Crabtree, Vice President 
Florence Craig, Vice President 
Fvelyn M. Lewis, Secretary-Treasurer 


EX-OFFICIO 


Paul L. Essert 

Ralph BE. Crow 

Chairman for 1956 

Council of National Organizations 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Maxwell Canterbury 
Rose Cologne 
Winifred Fisher 
Andrew Hendrickson 
Clarence Jayne 

Jack London 
Nicholas Mitchell 
David H, Nicholson 
Hew Roberts 
Brendan Sexton 
Edna Sommerfeld 
Per Stensland 
Thomas Van Sant 
Coolie Verner 

Frank J. Woerdehoff 
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can recognize, identify, and use the 
existing and emerging local and state 
resources, on the one hand, and, on 
the other hand, whether the people 
at work in adult education in their 
local and state communities can in- 
crease their responsibility to give 
part of themselves to the national or- 


financial report 
YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 3}, 


Memberships 
Magazine Subscriptions 
Conference and Exhibit Fees 


Other (Publication Sales, Advertising, etc.) 


Grants 


During the same period, this income was spent in the following manner: 


General, administrative and membership expenses 


Publications Department 
Council of Naticnal Organizations 


Area Organization and Conferences Project 


Public School Development 


National Commission on Adult Education Finance 


Commission on Architecture 
President's Fund 

Liaison with British Institute 
European Study Tour 

Conference and Consultation Service 


World Affairs Study 


BALANCE SHEET AT DECEMBER 


Cash 

Accounts Receivable 

Inventory of Saleable Materials 
Furniture and Equipment 
Deposits and prepaid charges 


Total Assets 


Accounts Payable 

Prepaid Memberships and Subscriptions 
Deferred Grant Income 

AEA Committee on Aging Fund 

CNO Development Fund 


Total Liabilities 


Unexpended Fund Balances 
General Operating Fund 
Publications Department 
Council of National Organizations 
Area Organization and Conferences 
Public School Development 
Commission on Architecture 
President's Fund 

Liaison with British Institute 

Conference and Consultation Service 


World Affairs Study 


Total Fund Balances 


Tota! Liabilities and Fund Balances 


1954 


31, 1954 


ganization as well as simply to seek 
for service from the national organi- 
zation, 

If the progress made in this direc- 
tion during our first five years of 
existence is any index of the future, 
there are many reasons to feel con- 
fident that we will succeed. ox@) 
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Yo of . 
Amount Total Re. 
$452.08 12%, 
350.62 q 
125.47 3 
156.45 4 
2,795.48 72 


$3,880.10 


Amount Total 
$1,298.46 33%, 
1,489.57 38 
274.92 7 
258.97 7 
127.00 3 
179.62 5 
25.47 | 
29.19 | 
127.00 3 
75.00 2 
7.82 _— 

7.08 — 


$3,880.10 


$2,139.24 
100.33 
47.22 
110.64 
9.11 


$2,406.54 


$ 0.71 
88.47 
175.00 
15.67 
8.84 


$ 378.69 


$ 23.11 
1,105.48 
151.75 
103.16 
243.40 
117.04 
50.81 
88.00 
92.18 
52.92 


$2,027.85 


$2,406.54 
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activities, organization, and the like. 
Additional gains such as the following often result 

from cooperative training conducted by local groups: 

spreading understanding of aims, objectives, program 
emphases; ways of work of the participating agencies. 

creating awareness of the “sameness” of the problems 
of agencies, at the same time there is recognition of the 
differences. 

pointing out basic principles of organization, 

sharing of resources: leadership, facilities, equipment, 
finances, experience, and national agency help. 

making it possible to finance the use of specialists and 
consultants. 

presenting a larger, more varied group for discussion, 
exchange of experience, and wider use of local experts 
and key people in local agencies. 

stimulating a higher degree of performance in agency 
operation. 

supporting the professional worker by adding a new 
voice saying “the same things”. (And sometimes supply 
ing the agency's membership with a new awareness of 
their own worker's knowledge and skills.) 

extending the individual agency's training by present 
ing general background, information, helps, etc., leaving 
the specific on-the-spot training for the generally limited 
time of the agency trainer. 


what kinds of training? 


Many different kinds of training lend themselves to 
cooperative projects, General leadership courses, work 
shops on specific skills needed by members and staff of 
several organizations, seminars on subjects of specialized 
interest, and conferences for board and committee mem- 
bers have all been found valuable. 

For example, in its own field of camping, the Amer- 
ican Camping Association works cooperatively with 
other agencies and institutions in presenting the broad 
training needed for camp administrators and staff. Train 
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ing for camp leadership may include the first steps in 
general leadership, and in outdoor skills, or it may in- 
clude help to professional groups such as nurses, dieti- 
tians, and waterfront staff who come equipped to carry 
out that skill but need orientation to camping. Admin- 
istrative staff may need help in management and main- 
tenance, in staff selection, training and supervision, or 
in planning for the over-all camp program, 

Here are some examples of successful projects in this 
field. They illustrate the variety of resources which can 
be drawn upon in cooperative training: 

The New England Section of the American Camping 
Association annually conducts a health symposium in 
cooperation with the staff of the Children’s Hospital of 
Boston, stressing current health problems and develop 
ments. 

In Pittsburgh, the Western Pennsylvania Section 
co-sponsors a course in Camp Sanitation with the Pitts- 
burgh Field Training Station, a project under the aus- 
pices of the U. S. Public Health Service, the Pennsylvania 
Department of Health, the Pittsburgh Department of 
Health, and the Graduate School of Public Health of 
the University of Pittsburgh. The Training Station pro- 
vides the instructors, and the Western Pennsylvania 
Section carries out the recruiting, publicity, and follow 
up. Plans for the course are made by both groups. 

Counselor training weekends in camping situations 
are planned by nearly every Section of the American 
Camping Association; many of these, as in Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Chicago, Philadelphia, and the State of Wash 
ington, are planned with the state universities; often the 
extension facilites of the universities are used, and al 
ways faculty members cooperate, The Oregon Section 
provides a typical example: A recent workshop was held 
for two days on the state college campus; the committee 
that planned the workshop was composed of a private 
camp director, a Boy Scout Executive, a 4-H director, two 
college instructors, and a public school teacher, 

State departments of forestry or conservation are 
also good cooperators in camp training. At Asilomar in 
California, a recent ACA regional conference had the 
theme of “conservation of natural resources”; many state 
and national officials participated, and helped to work 
out and conduct several workshop sessions and field trips 
In Tennessee, similar cooperation is given for counselor 
training sessions. The communication in these cases is 
two-fold, for the state and national agencies know that 
there will be a definite carry-over to summer programs 
of land management, soil erosion control, reforestation, 
and the like. 

In New Orleans recently, a series of meetings on 
outdoor activiues for in town groups was sponsored by 
the Group Work Division of the Council of Social Agen 
cies for the staffs of youth-serving agencies, churches 
neighborhood houses, etc. The meetings were planned 
by an inter-agency committee and conducted by an “im 
ported” consultant 

In Indiana, the state-wide ACA Section cooperated 
with Butler University in importing a specialist who 
conducted a week-long course on outdoor and camping 
activities and leadership. It was open to youth leaders, 
university students, teachers, and camp counselors, 


In Chicago, courses have been developed by the 
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training committee of the Chicago Section with the 
Field Museum to give help to nature counselors. Special 
help to counselors dealing with handicapped campers 
has been given through the Welfare Council Health Divi- 
sion in cooperation with public and private health 
agencies. In reverse, the camping association promotes 
attendance of camp committee members at the annual 
board members training sponsored by the Welfare Coun 
cil and the University of Chicago 

These examples are typical of the type of training 
ventures be ing carried on throughout the country by all 
kinds of groups. National agencies such as the Girl Scouts 
of the U.S.A., and all the similar youth-s« rving groups, 
conduct cooperative training, planned and carried out 
lox ally. Ihe National Recreation Association, The Au 
dubon Society, the American Red Cross, and many other 
groups provide specialists who work with local com 
mittees in presenting specialized training. 


what agencies may cooperate? 


Any agencies with some common interests may Suc- 
cessfully join in cooperative training projects, National 
organizations, Councils of Social Agencies, and similar 
groups have long used this method of training. Here are 
some: 

youth serving groups agencies camps, churches, re¢ 
reation groups with common problems and interests, es 
pecially in leadership 

administrative groups of similar agencies, for board 
and committee training 

federal, state, and local public agencies, such as Publix 
Health Services, Park, Forestry, and Conservation groups, 
with materials and information to share and with needs 
to educate groups in the use of their facilities, activities, 
or Services. 

museums, adult interest groups with facilities, person 
nel, or interests to share. 

national organizations such as the American Red Cross 
or the National Audubon Society with special training 
to otter 

college, university, and school groups with facilities, 
faculty, and interests to share, or with students needing 
special help 

local groups interested in helping with some phase of 
community work, such as a camp visitation plan 


professional groups, such as medical or library groups. 


what of planning? 


The preliminary planning, of course, is one of the 
vital steps in the process of consolidated training. Those 
who have participated in some projects have these point 
ers: 

plan far enough ahead to assure good participation by 
Various groups 

be sure the preliminary steps are planned by repre- 
sentatives of al/ groups expected to participate. 

divide responsibilities among participating agencies. 

be sure the membership of each agency knows and un 
derstands the plans for the training 

check changes in original plans with all agencies, to 
assure understanding and cooperation, 
PITFALLS to be avoided are: 


letting one person do it all, (Be sure it is cooperatively 
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planned and conducted.) 

avoiding planning by an executive committee without 
direction from membership groups. 

failing to clear “policy” matters with agency repre- 
sentatives. 

failing to promote to all who may be interested. 

failing to provide matters of interest to all groups in- 
vited to attend, 


mechanics of planning 


The planning of the actual sessions will not vary 
much from any other plan for training. It will include 
consideration for the needs and desires of the partici- 
pants, and will employ various methods of training, such 
is talks, discussions, practice of skills, panels and sympo 
siums, and role playing. Some consideration for orienta- 
tion of the group, for clarifying the purpose of the meet- 
ings, and for get-acquainted activities will be part of the 
first meeting’s plans. Some consideration may be given 
to special help for specific organizational groups by their 
own leaders, but it is generally felt that this should come 
toward the end of the course, and that “kindred groups” 
should meet simultaneously if this is needed 

To conclude: cooperative training, in the eyes of 
camping people, seems to fill many needs of agency per- 
sonnel in providing added stimulus to members, in shar- 
ing assets, and in establishing new channels of com- 


munication for the total good of the community. © < 
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“It has come to my attention, Mr. Abercrombie, 
that you are in charge of keeping local units informed 
of important developments on the national level. Are 
you planning to send out any letters, memos, bulletins, 
releases, or pamphlets ?”’ 

“Why yes, as a matter of fact I am at this moment 
preparing a communication on re-orienting face-to-face 
relationships as a tool for developing togetherness in 
participative groups.” 

That sounds very interesting, sir, what is it about?” 

“It deals with the problems of how group-disruptive 
personality characteristics result in non-functional be 
havior patterns in situations where inadequate develop- 
ment of role differentiation prevents the emergence of 
group-centered leadership, ; 

“Why, that’s very exciting news. Is the information 
based on your own study of the problem?” 

“Oh no, I have simply attempted to analyze and 
evaluate current interpretations in terms of existing data 
It is my task to present an overview of the areas of con- 
cern, not by way of a summary of the consensus, but to 
try to restate the bench marks which were thrown up.” 

“Goobledygook,”” you say! Perhaps it is. But it also 
seems to be the new language of almost every profession 
in the country. I think it is a sin (the deadliest of all if 
you have to sit through meeting after meeting listening 
to it) for which we are suffering a modern punishment 
of Babel. 

During the week of the AEA Convention last No- 
vember (purely by coincidence, of course) the magazine 
“This Week in Chicago” reprinted a masterful parody 
of engineering trade talk under the title “Tools for Pro 
duction”. It outlined a process whereby ‘the usual elusive 
and difficult operational variables are subject to routine 
controls”. In addition, “to assist those using or investigat 
ing the process, unique facilities are available for pilot 
And finally, “it is 
hoped through the exchange of ideas and information 


testing for performance evaluations” 


that the fetters of present-day limitations of  thesé 
processes can be unleashed so that scientists can fully ex 
plore their mysteries’. 


We asked Helen Raebeck to do us a piece on jargon that 
would have impact—at the same time poking fun at most 
of us for the communications problems we create. We 
think she communicates. Miss Raebeck is Head of the 
Public Affairs Department of the National Council of 
Jewish Women 
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By HELEN RAEBECK 


It came as a xreat shock to me to realize that the 
prosaic engineers had discovered words | thought were 
the closely guarded property of the educators and social 
workers. Fortunately, I could not find a single use of 
the word “integrate” in the entire article and I vowed 
to be particularly careful not to let that one get into 
any strange typewriter, 

| have heard of at least one shocking example of 
what can happen when we attempt to let the uninitiated 
share in the experience we find so rewarding. A young 
man, of whom I was once very fond, was invited to be 
a4 member of a scrupulously experimental discussion 
group. However, he kept insisting that the questions 
raised during the discussions ought to be answered, 
Finally, the group had no other recourse but to ask him 
to leave since he obviously refused to be integrated into 
the non-structure. After all how pate nt can you expect 
j cople, even adult educators, to be? 

Necessarily, every profession, every occupation has 
its “trade talk". To the extent that the words used have 
precise definitions, clearly understood by all who speak 
and hear, such “jargon” can facilitate communication 
But in adult education where “practitioner and client” 
or “producer and consumer” have so few secrets from 
cach other, there is very little room for words that need 
to be defined in a professional dictionary 

How would you like to have to ask the counterman 
in the luncheonette to “draw one” everytime you wanted 
a cup of coffee, or to “shoot two" when you wanted to 
treat a friend to a coke? 

1 am troubled by problems like this because | tend 
to visualize words in accordance with their literal mean 
ing. When I attend a particular committee meeting, | 
don't see a group of conventionally attired men and 
women, The group I visualize is wearing dungarees, for 
isn’t this an “overall committee’? And the picture on the 
wall in my office has ceased to be a simple pastoral land- 
scape set in a limed oak frame. Long ago it became a 
field of operation set in a frame of reference. Have you 
ever tried to construct a frame of reference? Try it. It 
makes a perfect setting for anyone who would like to 
focus on the complete picture. S ¢ 
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The AEA’s “Area Project” bas shown the value of the 
Fact Finding Conference for . . . 


bringing adult educators together 


The difficulties in building communication channels 
are not always recognized——even by those who would 
“agree in principle” with the idea that regular exchange 
of information ts worthwhile. 

The person or group attempting to establish or 
improve relations among key groups in a community can 
anticipate certain problems——but fortunately, they are 
not usually insurmountabl 

These, at least, were the experiences of the AEA’s 
Area Organization and Conferences Project——a three 
year experimental effort by the AEA to improve adult 
education organizations and conferences. Essentially a 
communication-building venture, the “Area Project” 
was ce signed to test Out various ways of bringing the 
many segments of the adule education field into mean 
ingful relationships. During the period between March, 
1952, and the spring of 1955, more than 2,000 educators 
and other community leaders in some 43 states partict 
pated in this AEA field service program. Nearly 100 con 
ferences were cither initiated or directly influenced by 
the Area Project 

The purpose of this article is to report: some of 
these activities and to summarize some of their implica 


tions for building communication 


improving statewide communication 
The Background 


The Southeastern Adult Education Association, 


which serves adult educators in ning states, decided 


Warren HH. Schmidt, Head « vw Department of Confer 
ences and Special Activities ¢ C.L.A., was formerly 
coordinator of the ALA's 1 inivation and Con 


teremes Project 


In the next issue of Adult Leadership Mr. Schmidc will 
author a work hop, Working Towether f Adult Educa 
tion”, based on the experiences of this ree-year study 
in which more th OOO adult xators took part 


the workshop 


to make its annual conference more useful to its mem- 
bership. For many years the development of the con- 
ference program was the responsibility of an Executive 
Committee which met once in advance of the conference. 
There was no systematic way in which the adult educa- 
tors from the nine states kept in touch with each other 
between annual conferences. In March, 1953, the Asso- 
ciation instructed its Executive Committee to undertake 
an experimental project to develop more effective year- 
round communications in the nine states. 


Ube Plan: 


Members of the Executive Committee decided to 
hold a series of state and tri-state meetings of adult edu 
cators before sitting down to plan the 1954 conference 
program, The procedure was to ask some person in a 
given state to convene a one-day meeting of adult edu- 
cators from various agencies and organizations. The 
agenda for these meetings included such questions as: 
“What are some of the major problems confronting 
adult educators in our state? How can the annual South- 
eastern Adult Education Conference help us with these 
problems?” A member of the Southeastern Executive 
Committee attended each meeting and took careful notes 
on the second question as part of his preparation for 
planning the regional conference 


The Results: 


This procedure of having pre-conferenc meetings 
with state groups before developing a regional conference 
program, produced the following results: 

1. The Regional Executive Committee developed a 


conference program more clearly related to the needs 
of the participants. 

2. There was a greater sense of involvement in 
the conference on the part of participants, 

3. The state meetings provided an occasion for 
new statewide relationships and plans. Plans for a 


number of state conferences on adult education and 
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embryo associations or councils got underway at these 
meetings. 


improving local communication 


The Background: 


While the Southeastern Association has been con- 
centrating on improving statewide relationships, the 
Mountain Plains Adult Education Association (serving 
Colorado, Utah, New Mexico, and Wyoming) and the 
Missouri Valley Adult Education Association (serving 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Mis 
souri, lowa, and Minnesota) have been focusing their 
The Mountain-Plains 
group began in the fall of 1953 to undertake a systematic 


attention on local communities. 


survey of adult education resources in that area. Their 
target: communities having populations of 2500 or more. 
More recently the Missouri Valley Association has begun 
to bring about conferences on adult education in 21 
carefully selected communities. Both of these efforts are 
designed to accomplish the dual purpose of getting in- 
formation and providing situations for local adult edu- 
cators to meet and discuss community-wide concerns. 


The Plan: 


Both regional organizations are initiating and help- 
ing to plan one-day conferences in local communities 
at which community leaders examine the adult education 
situation in their town. A corps of volunteer adult edu- 
cators in each region have planned exactly how to contact 
local leadership and serve as consultants in preparing 
and conducting these local fact-finding conferences. 


The Results; 


The reports in the Area Project files show that 
in the 30-odd conferences held to date, the leaders of 
local programs have become much better acquainted 
with each other and with the scope of adult education 
activities in their town. In most of these communities, 


participants have identified common problems and de- 
cided on steps to deal cooperatively with them, What 


i. Orientation 
a. Purpose of this mecting 


b. Who is in this group and how the make-up of the 
group was determined 


c. Events leading up to this conference and relation 


ANA EE ROLE COCR EE 


ship to the outside organization 
Who the consultants are 
be in the conference 


e. Who the recorder is and what use will be made of 


the notes 


take during this meeting 


g. Plan for the day 


plans, etc. 


Le Ey ER A A HN 


november, 1955 


and what their roles will 


f. Role of the participants (point of view they should 


h. Announcements on house keeping items like lunch 


started out to be a series of “one-shot” fact-finding con 
ferences turned out in most instances to be a stimulant 
to new relationships and new cooperative efforts, 


some implications 


he activities reported above are examples of what 
has been happening in many places. Similar communica- 
tion-building programs are now under way in Cali- 
North 


to mention just a few. 


fornia, Arizona, Carolina, Loutsiana, Texas, 
Michigan 

Probably the most startling idea that has emerged 
from the Area Project activities has been the discovery 
that the fact-finding conference is a most effective means 
to open up new channels of communication among or- 
ganizations. This has been demonstrated in local com 
munities, statewide basis, and multi-state 


on a on a 


level. 


We were continually amazed at the readiness of busy 
community leaders to attend meetings designed not to 
solve any particular problem, but simply to get a more 
complete picture of what was happening in their com 
munity or state, and of how their organization's program 
fit in. We were also amazed to discover again and again 
that conferences calling for fact-finding purposes almost 
invariably accomplished the purposes of establishing new 


communication channels and new cooperative programs 


the fact-finding conference 


As we looked more closely at this particular kind of 
conference, we began to see certain unique characteris 
tics which probably accounted for its success as an 
effective first step in establishing inter-organization 
relationships. These characteristics might be summarized 


as follows: 
1. The fact finding conference can bring together 
pe ople tovether 
REASON. 


possible for individuals whose organizations are seen as 


who would not come otherwise 


No commitment is required, making it 


rivals and competitors to partie ipate without compromis 


Typical Agenda 
A COMMUNITY FACT-FINDING CONFERENCE ON ADULT EDUCATION 


» Discussion of Adult Education Situation in this Com 
munity 
a. What are the principle needs for adult education / 
b. Who is doing what about these needs now 7? 
c. Where are the gaps in existing services? 
d. What obstacles pr vent us from filling these Rap 
ce. Are there areas in which different groups are dupli 
cating efforts? 
4. Identification of Possible Areas in Which Cooperative 
Planning or Action Could Take Place 
i. Identification of Resources to Improve Adult Educa. 4 
tion in this Community 
a. Unused resources in the community 
b. Outside resources available to the community 


5. Planning Next Steps for this Group (if continued) 
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ing their organizational loyalties. 

2. The fact-finding conference provides a com 
fortable setting in which to express ideas and attitudes. 

REASON; The participant knows that he will not 
be required to “take a stand” on anything or endorse any 
plan of action, Nor is he viewed as an official representa- 
tive of his organization 

4. The fact-finding conference helps to clear up 
misunderstandings. 

REASON; In this setting, problems of relationship 
between agencies or people do not become issues for 
resolution at the meeting, but are presented simply as 
informational items. 

i. The fact-finding conference establishes many neu 
informal channels of communication among participants. 

REASON; Since no one is acting as an official repre- 
sentative of his group, a situation is created in which 
personal re lationships can more casily be established. 

5. The fact-finding conference produces more infor- 
mation and insights than are possible through other sur- 
vey methods, 

REASON; Often the most important information 
about Organizations in a community exists only in the 
minds and feelings of people, and this kind of informa- 
tion is difficult to put on 4 questionnaire form, However, 
in a setting in which one idea “triggers off’ another, 
suddenly a bit of information which otherwise would 
have remained undiscovered becomes very relevant and 
bursts out 

6. The fact-finding conference stimulates follou up 
action and this action evrows out of real needs. 

REASON; Because such a conference has no action 
orientation, the group is free to spend more time in diag 
nosing problems. In this setting any plan that develops 
must clearly grow out of needs and problems felt by the 
entire proup 
The fact-finding conference paves the way for 
600 peralive action. 


, 


REASON: The process of looking at common prob- 
lems is a unifying one. 

8. The fact-finding conference enables participants 
to understand more fully the objectives, boundaries, and 
proble ms of other organizations. 

REASON; Every organization has certain limita- 
tions and points of emphasis in its program, and it ts 
helpful to other groups to know what these limitations 
and emphases are so that there can be a better under 
standing between groups in a community. 

9. The fact-finding conference is rewarding to the 
individual participant. 

REASON: The setting is such that each participant 
has a good chance to make new acquaintances, to develop 
better feelings of understanding and better relationships 
with other key individuals in the community. 

10. The fact-finding conference produces an ideal 
setting for creative thinking. 

REASON; Many of the pressures which tend to in- 
hibit creative thinking are absent—defensiveness, threat, 
criticism, and concern for covering a lot of ground to 
reach a decision in a limited time. In addition to this, 
the efforts to diagnose problems at as deep a level as 
possible tends to suggest new patterns of relationships 
and new kinds of activities. OO 
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BY BESSE S. KRANZ 


evaluating participation 


The first step for an organization hoping to achieve 
more effective communication with others is to under- 
stand its own place in the community-—what it contrib- 
utes to the community and what the community expects 
of it. The YWCA and the Girl Scouts have each pro- 
duced some effective materials for evaluating the par- 
ticipation of an agency in the community. The pamphlet, 
inclusiveness and the YW'CA, lists the following check- 
points: 


How Far Do We— 


|. Receive recognition in the community as an organ- 
ization that welcomes all women and girls into its 
membership as evidenced by the scope of members who 
have joined and the nature of services that we offer? 

2. Make a sufficient impact on the community so 
that we are known by all as an Association carrying a 
positive and supportive concern about questions relating 
to people of different backgrounds; e.g., migrant groups, 
new arrivals, and religious, nationality, socio-economic, 
and racial minorities ? 

3. Help groups and individual members of our 
community to know, understand, and become friendly 
with each other? 

i. Keep up with the latest changes in our community 
by undertaking, alone or cooperatively with other 
agencies, a degree of study and research involving: 

a. Analysis of factual information, such as, (1) pop- 


Besse 5. Kranz is Assistant Director of the Community 
Relations Division of the Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. In this 
capacity, she is particularly interested in the community 
relations functions of the organizational leader 
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Here are some ideas and 

materials develo ped by 

or ganizations seeking to 
c « 


improve their communication 
with others in their 
communities. 


tools for 


communication? 


ulation factors? (2) where people live and under what 
conditions? (3) the kinds of job opportunities available 
to all? (4) the educational facilities offered? (5) what 
other institutions and organizations are doing about 
integration? 

b. Analysis of attitudes, such as, (1) new tensions 
that may appear because of population changes or for 
other reasons? (2) how certain groups feel about their 
own situation? (3) how they feel about other groups? 

5. Cooperate constructively with other groups to 
strengthen and broaden the base of community planning 
so that there are equal opportunities for all? 

6. Use purpose-directed goals and programs as 
guides and criteria for action to bring about effective 
citizenship and thus contribute to a really democratic 
home town? 

7. Speak out on behalf of inclusiveness 7 

8. Give the community a fresh look at our inclusive 
ness practices and goals through the use of all effective 
channels of communication such as TV, radio, press, and 
personal contacts? 

9. See and appraise the relationship of inclusiveness 
practices on a local community level to their regional, 
national, and inter-national implications? 

The Girl Scout publication, Friends Around the 
Toun—A Guide to Better Community Relations, raises 
the following questions about attitudes and activities 
relating to the participation of an agency in the com- 
munity: 

1. Are we a truly representative organization, trying 
to reach every group and every part of the community / 

2. Did we take the initiative in getting better 
acquainted with other youth-interested and youth-serving 
organizations? 

4. Did we join other groups on specific projects of 
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mutual concern, such as city-wide planning or volunteer 
training? 

i. Did we encourage Girl Scouts to plan and carry 
out projects with other youth groups, on a community 
or neighborhood basis, as opportunity arose? 

5. Do we need to review policies and procedures? 

6. Have we fully used our community resources? 

7. Have we seen tangible results in a better program 
for more girls and better general support because of our 
coordinated community relations work ? 

Effective communication and cooperation among 
organizations requires that each organization actively 
seck to understand the purposes, program, aims, and 
interests of other organizations in the community. Local 
organizations have developed a number of different 
devices to secure factual information about other organi 
zations, such as surveys, fact-finding conferences, and 
the like. 

Community-Wise, a pamphlet compiled by Edna 
H. Porter of the YWCA, provides ample space for 
staff or committee members to record factual informa 
tion. In the foreword of this booklet, the writer points 
out “that whether you are a newcomer or an oldtimer 
you are forming opinions about the community in 
which you live and work. You will want to base 
your opinions upon facts, The facts you need may be 
gathered during a period of time, but they should be 
fairly well assembled in the notebook within two years 
Every effort made to broaden community contacts leads 
to better understanding and provides an impetus for 
helping to build a better community, Careful interpre 
tation of the facts gathered is of the greatest importance.” 

Friends Around the Town contains a directory 
which lists about 80 organizations. It describes in cap 
sule form each organization's emphasis, its resources, 
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ind help available for the Girl Scouts. In addition to the 
directory, there is a description of the ways of work of 
other organizations. The pamphlet helps Girl Scout 
councils develop and maintain effective communication 
and a cooperative program with other organizations in 
terested in youth 


explaining mutual interests 


Materials and special programs which interpret an 
organization's program to others in the community with 
similar interests can do much to increase inter-organt- 
zational understanding. Many industrial leaders, for ex 
ample, consider good relations between a plant and the 
community in which it operates to be of utmost impor 
tance, General Electric sums up its interests in the com 
munity in its booklet, With the Help of Our Churches, 
with the statement: “We have planned several commu 
nity relations programs. Their purpose is to improve our 
relations with specific groups in the community.”” An 
example of such a program is presented in the pamphlet 
GE Program for the Clergy. 

Ihe Girl Scouts and similar youth organizations also 
produce materials that are directed to other organizations 
or groups with which they have some aims and interests 
in common. Ever Since Adam and Ever Since Eve are 
two pamphlets which the Girl Scouts have put out for 
men's and women’s organizations, respectively. 

Ihe Girl Scouts also use exhibits at meeting of 
other organizations as a method for pointing out mutual 
interests. For example, at the National Education Asso- 
ciation Convention, a Girl Scout exhibit called, “A Part- 
nership Schools and Scouts,’ showed how the Girl 
Scouts program provides an additional laboratory for the 


practice of many skills learned in school 


working on a common project 


The changing picture of American life today pre 
sents unprecedented problems to organizations serving 
the community, The mobility of American families, for 
example, makes inter agency communication and action 
necessary to reach the continuous flow of new people 
in the community 

The Girl Scouts have experimented with two proj 


ects designed to extend their program to girls of fam 


ilies on the move. One of them involved reaching the 
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daughters of migrant agricultural workers in designated 
areas in California and Colorado. Some of the difficulties 
encountered by the Girl Scout workers in these areas 
were prejudice, ignorance, and fear. Thus, one of the 
major jobs was devising ways for constant inter pretation. 


In addition to using all media to transmit informa- 
tion about their project to the public, the Girl Scout 
workers established channels of communication with 
other organizations who were interested in serving the 
migrant population. This has resulted in continuing co- 
operation between the Girl Scouts and such organiza- 
tions as the Public Health Nursing Associations, Parent- 
Teacher Associations, Church groups, Men's and 
Women’s Civic Clubs, the American Red Cross, Youth 
and Social Welfare Agencies. Together they hope to meet 
other challenging community needs. 


The pamphlets referred to in this article are avail- 
able as follows: 

From Publications Services, National Board YWCA, 
600 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N.Y.: Inclusiveness 
and the YWCA and Community-W ise. 

From Girl Scouts of the U.S.A., 155 E. 44th Se., 
New York 17, N.Y.: Friends Around the Town —A 
Guide to Better Community Relations, Ever Since Adam, 
and Ever Since Eve. 

From Employee and Plant Community Relations 
Div., General Electric Company, Room 310, 570 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 22, N.Y.: With the Help of 
Our Churches and GE Program for the Clergy. 

Some other materials on inter-organizational com- 
munication and cooperation are: 

Schools and Neighbors in Action, Oceana Publica- 
tions, 43 W. 16th St., New York, N.Y. 

Community Education in Action. Adult Education 
Association of the U.S.A., 744 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
11, 

Studying the University's Community: A Report of 
the National Conference on the Urban University and 
Community Needs. Center for the Study of Liberal Edu- 
cation for Adults, 940 E. 58th St., Chicago 37, IIL. 

Our Invisible Committees, 16 mm. film showing 
factors causing failure of communication among organ 
izations. For rental or purchase write National Training 
Laboratories, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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IN PRINT 


UNIVERSITIES AND UNIONS IN 
WORKERS’ EDUCATION. By Jack Bar 
bash. New York: Harper G Bros., 1955 
6 pp. $3.00. 


This is a report of an experiment in the 
education of union members, in a program 
conducted under the auspices of the Pund 
for Adult Education 
along with representatives of both AFI 
and CIO, worked together in this program 
in an effort to broaden and deepen work 


Fight universities, 


ers’ education in the fields of economics, 
international relations, and 
The book presents the history of 


this experiment in university-labor coop 


community 


affairs 


eration, describes some of the skills and 


insights developed in the 


specilic pro 
grams and evaluates the various activites 


and their effects. 


REGION BUILDING 
velopment Lessons from the Tennessee 
Valley. By James Dahir. New York 


Harper G Bros., 1955. 


Community De 


208 pt $3 


The author has studied intensively the 
experience of the Tennessee Valley to de 
termine how community development may 
be achieved through regional planning and 
encouragement 

The Tennessee Valley Authority, a 
cording to the author, “.. . re presents the 
application of intelligence and of the in 
struments of science to further the welfare 
of ordinary peot le He surveys spe 
cific communities to discover the measures 
taken to stimulate local action, and the 
consequences in terms of economic and 
social development in a wide variety of 
towns and villages. The TVA thus serves 
as a frame of reference for exploring the 
possibilities of community growth in any 
region with the assistance of planning 
aucen ies 

The book points out shortcomings as 
well as successes of the TVA area: but the 
net result is a picture t f accomplishn ent 
In the concluding section the author con 


siders how the same methods of planning 


nor ember, 1955 


————— ee 


can be applied to other regions here and 


abroad 


ADMINISTERING COMMUNITY EDI 
CATION. By Ernest O. Melby. Neu 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955, 325 pp 

In this text the author states the chal 
lenge and need for a “dynamic, commu 
nity-centered concept of educational ad- 
Part | develops the back- 
grounds for this challenge in the world 


ministration’. 


crisis, the changes in the community, the 
mass me dia, public criticisms ot education, 
governmental interrelationships, the short 
comings of present administration, and 
internal dissatisfactions, Part Il presents 
sources for a concept of community-cen 
tered educational administration such as 
the American heritage, the challenges of 
creativity, lessons from industrial manage 
ment, contributions from community lead 
ership, and contributions from human 
relations studies. Part III raises the prob 
lem of application of the concept and 
discusses the roles and working relation 
ships of administrators, teachers, and lay 
people, as well as the method of mobiliz 
ing resources 


LEARNING OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
OLDER WORKERS. Edited by Wilma 
Donahue. Ann Arbor: University of Mich 
igan, 1955, 277 pp. $4.50 

In addition to discussing problems of 
employment security, this volume assesses 
the aging worker with regard to changing 
capacities and skills, health, motivation, 
and need for counseling and retraining 
and feasibility of continued employment 
and flexible retirement practices. The 
problem of the older women in the labor 
force is given special attention. The second 
half of the book is concerned with prac 
tical considerations and illustrations of 
methods for adapting jobs to fit the abili 
ties Of aging workers and for creating 
earning opportunities for older people 
who want and need employment but are 
ger able to find it 


placed upon what the individual can do 


no | Emphasis is 


for himself, and what the communit 
business, and government can do to meet 
the needs of people for contunuin er pl y 


ment 


FRAINING NEEDS OF LIBRARIANS 
DOING ADULT FDUCATION WORK 
American Library 1 ciation ” | 
Huron St., Chicago 11, Ul. 41 pp. $1.50 


A report of a conference held November 


14-16 under the auspices of the American 


Library Association, dealing with a defini 


tion of adult education activities 


needs of librarians, sources and evaluation 


trainin 


of learning situations, and recommenda 
tions to library school departments of 


idult education, and othe; related bodi« 


THE BOARD OF EDUCATION AND 
EDUCATIONAL POLICY DEVELOP 
MENT By Max §. Smith ¢ u Ray 
Smittle. Ann Arbor: Pdwards Bro 1954 
110 pp. NPL. 


A resource book for use by boards of 


es Ww nen Y — 


Communi 
Adult 
Education 


by ROBERT SNOW 


e A guide for those who supply 
| 


leader hip to adult education ac 


tivitic on both the operating 
and supervisory level Presents 
methods for appraising communi 
ty nee ds, for mat halling re 
sources and organizing for effec 


tive action 


iuthor 


every 


} the work of an 
ha lived through 
of a developing program 
where he was called upon to face 
a variety of problems known s80 
well to all who labor in this grow 
ing area of continued education 
for adult mind 


® Community leaders; person 
active in civic, fraternal, or reli 
rio froups; those i ociated 
wit! health or ocial welfare 
agencies; those respon ible for 
training in busine industry, or 
laheor orranization will find thi 
book extremely helpful 
CONTENTS 


What Kinds of 


Service 


Adult Education 
Does Your Community 
Need? ftesources Which Can Be 
Mobijized—Furnishing Adult Edu 
cation Services—-Adult Education 
Leadership—The Supervision of 
Adult Education Activities —Pub- 
licity, Promotion, and Publie Re 
lations—Widening the Circle of 
Adult Education Service—Pro- 
gram Evaluation and Adaptation 

Prospects — Selected Readings. 
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e Continued 


dents of educational administration in de- 


veloping written policies for the opera 
tion of public schools, In addition to sug 
gestions about the methods of organiza 
tion of written policy and the areas on 
which written policy is needed, chapters 
are included which survey typical board 
of education policies and which present 
the historical development of school con 
trol 


GREAT BOOKS READINGS. Revised 
editions. The Great Books Foundation, 37 
§. Wabash Ave., Chicago 3, lil. For Ist, 
2nd, and 3rd year groups; 9, 10, and 9 
volume sets, respectively. Paperbound and 
hoxed. $11.00 per set. Group discount 


rales 


The Great Books Foundation has recent 
ly made available revised editions of read 
ings used in the first three years of its 
program. The Foundation reports that 

the new sets are completely new 

Every reading has been improved in some 
manner.” Familiar readings appear in new 
translations or new selections. Some of the 
old readings have been dropped and others 
added, A brochure describing all titles in 
the new sets is available from the Founda- 
tion, The April, 1955 issue of The Gadfly, 
which is also available from the Founda 
tion on request, reports the principles that 
guided the Foundation in the revision of 


the readings 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE UNI 
VERSITY FOR ADULT FDUCATION 
In Address by Milton 8. Hisenhower, The 
Pennsylvania State University, University 
Park, Pa., 7 pp. NPI 

The text of a speech to the 40th Annual 
Convention of the National University 
Extension Association, held May 43, 1955 


SOCIOLOGICAL BACKGROUND FOR 
COMMUNITY IMPROVEMENT. Insti 
tute of Administration Research, Teachers 
College, 525 W 120th St... New York 
N.Y, 24 pp. 75 

Part of a background study for the 
Bronx Park Community, this report asks 
Can local self-eovernment be restored 
once it has been lost?” The first section 
discusses the literature and findings of 
urban sociology that can help school peo 
ple and citizens understand the problems 
of community self government and foster 
ime action toward its restoration. In the 
second section 12. selected community 
groups are analyzed; their organization 
and activities profiled; and suggestions 
given as to the desirable directions in 


which these groups might evolve 


KNOW YOUR NEIGHBORS. Workshot 
for Cultural Democracy, 204 F. 18th St., 
New York 3, N.Y, 83 pp. $1.25 to indi 


viduals; $1.00 to organizations. 


A manual for group workers, leaders, 
and teachers of human relations and inter- 
group education programs on how to use 
the method of group conversation tw 
achieve intercultural understanding. The 
group conversation method, which was 
developed and has been extensively ap- 
plied by the Workshop for Intercultural 
Democracy, involves a set of techniques 
for reaching into the backgrounds of peo- 
ple of diverse experience, and making it 
possible for them to share their different 
heritages 


EXTENSION TEACHING METHODS 

ind Other Pactors that Influence Adoption 
of Agricultural and Home Economics 
Practices. Extension Service Circular 495. 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C, 80 pp. 50c. 

Concerned with improvement in the use 
of extension teaching methods, this is a 
reference manual on research and experi- 
ence in methods ot extension teaching ; 
steps in the adult educational process; and 
individual, group and mass media methods 
of contact. Much of the material, such as 
the comparison of the effects of different 
methods, and the description of the teach- 
ing-learning processes in adult education, 
is applicable for leaders in non-rural set- 


tines 


ORGANIZING, CONDUCTING, AND 
EVALUATING ADULT FARMER 
COURSES IN THE CENTRAL REGION. 
Bureau of Research G Service, College of 
Education, Michigan State Univ., Last 
Lansing. 42 pp. 60c. 


This is a report of a study of the prac 
tices used by teachers of adult-farmer 
classes in 13 states in the central region of 
the United States. The questions raised 
are: Are the practices which have been 
recommended actually be ing used? If not, 
why not? If so, what value do teachers 
place on them? How valid are the recom- 
mendations being made, in terms of use 
and results obtained? What new practices 
are being used successfully by teachers of 
which state leaders should become aware? 
What practices used at one time are no 
longer in use? Data on the following as- 
pects of the program are presented and 
analyzed: administration and policy, pub 
lic relations, program planning, organizing 
class groups, planning instruction, sched- 
uling and locating classes, conducting on- 
farm instruction, financing, providing 
teachers, supervision, evaluation, and 
special program features 


THREE HANDBOOKS FOR TEACH- 
ING: Tear Sheets for Teaching; Bulletin 
Boards for Teaching; Felt Boards for 
Teaching. The Visual Instruction Bureau, 
Division of Extension, The University of 
Texas, Austin 12. 24, 38, G 26 pp., respes 
tively. $1.00 each. 

These handbooks present suggestions 
for using tear sheets, bulletin boards, and 
fele boards to increase opportunities for 
visual education in the classroom. Fach 
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pamphlet gives many examples and illus 
trations, and contains a list of inexpensive 
sources of materials. 


JCC ON TV: Telling Y our Story on Tele 
vision. Bureau of Public Information, Na 
tional Jewish Welfare Board, 145 E, 32nd 
St., New York 16, N.Y. 29 pp. 50c. 


Step-by-step procedures in analyzing 
television in the community, determining 
the type of TV programming best suited 
to the needs of a Jewish Community Cen 
ter, building the program and presenting it 
to the television station are covered in the 
manual. Sections of the book deal with 
the formation of a television committee, 
publicizing programs to be telecast and 
working with TV studio people. Stress is 
laid on the importance of careful planning 
long before the station is approached for 
time, as well as on the need for producing 
the kind of shows which have broad com 
munity interest. 


WTTW TV PRODUCTION MANUAI 
WTTW, 57th St, G Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago 37, Ul. 30 pp. Free. 


Designed to assist those who prepare 
programs for Chicago's educational TV 
station, WTTW, this manual may be of 
interest to workers in educational tele 
vision in other areas, and a limited number 
of copies has been made 
WTTW for this purpose, 


cies, studio facilities, and television oper 


available hy 
Production poli 


ating procedure s are outlined 


DIRECTORY OF APPROVED PRIVAT! 


HOME STUDY SCHOOLS, 1955. Na 
tional Home Study Council, 1420 Neu 
York Ave., N.W., Washineton 5, DAC 
3 pp. Pree. 


Lists the training available in 44 corre 
spe ndence schools 


BIBLIOGRAPHY Ot 
EXPENSIVI 


FREI 
MATERIALS 


AND IN 
FOR ECO 


NOMIC EDUCATION. Jaint Council on 
Economic Education, 2 W. 46th St., Neu 
York 6, N.Y. 36 PI he 

The booklet consists of three parts 


(1) an introduction which suggests a clas 
sihcation system for a (2) a 


list of carefully selected tithes on a great 


vertical file ; 
variety ot subjects ; and (4) a directory of 
business, labor, agricultural, and govern 


mental which 


organizations publish 
pamphlets and journals on current eco 
issues. An additional 


nomic and social 


feature of the directory is a description of 
the history, purposes, and functions of a 


numbe r of 


non-profit organizations and 


governmental agencies, and the stands of 


ome of these groups on major issues 


TEACHERS GUIDE TO COMMUNITY 
RESOURCES IN FCONOMIC FDUCA 
TION. Joint Council on Economic Educa 


tion, 2 W.. 46th St... New York 36, N.Y 
45 pp. $7.00. 
\ compre ensive Zz ide © the wide 


variety of resources available in the aver 
age community and ways of using them as 
a means of developing understanding of 


the economic aspects of community life 


november. 1955 


A-V AIDS 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE FILMS 
Fifteenth Annual Edition, 1955, Educa 
tors Progress Service, Randolph, Wis, 591 
pp. $6.00, 

Lists and annotates 3,069 titles of films, 
Indexed by title, subject, source, color, and 


ivailability. 


COMMUNITY HEALTH IN: ACTION 
Col. or b/w. 22%, min. Available for sale 
($170, col.; $85, b/w) from Sam Orleans 
issociates, 211 W 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Cumberland Ave., 

This documentary of a good community 
health program is the composite story of 
several communities in which real efforts 
are being made to improve the health of 
the people. The film shows what people 
can expect in health services when health 
departments, voluntary organizations, doc 
tors, nurses, dentists, and citizens work 
together. The film is endorsed by the Na 
tional Health Council 


SMALL LIBRARIES IN ACTION. Film 
strip. 12 inch 33-1/3 LP record and script. 
tvailable for $15 ale Photo 
Graphix, 7807 West Acre Con 
cord, Tenn. 


from 
Drive 


This filmstrip details the variety of rural 
book bookmobiles, 


and branch libraries 


service community 
a service which goes 


beyond simply making books available 


ANY COMMUNITY CAN HAVI \ 
LIBRARY. Filmstrip, 12 inch LP record 
and script. Available for $15 sale from 
Photo-Graphix, 7807 West Acres Drive 
Concord, Tenn 

A companion to Small Librarics im 
Iction, this filmstrip shows what librari 


ins, library board members, and others 
can do to improve their library services to 
the community. Libraries in Tennessee are 


hown as example 


YOUR SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
RELATIONS. Filmstrip. Col. 49 frames 
tvailable for $6 sale Museum 
Extension Service, 10 1. 43rd St, Neu 
York 17, N.Y 


from (Pe. 


This filmstrip is desizned to encourage 
and enliven educational conferences, lec 
tures, and speeches both on the profes 
sional school 


tion toward the 


level and in communities, 


ind to stimulate solu 


tion of school problems 


FILM RENTAL CENTER. The UAW 
CIO has a films for 
general and union adult programs avail 


larze collection of 


able for rent at reasonable rates. The cate 


vories available are: union activities and 


history ; 


leader hit traininy, education 


techniques, political action government 


democracy and civil rights, minorities and 
homes and communities, 
health 


safety, nations and peoples of the 


discriminations 
schools and education recreation 
world 
and others. For further. information, write 
UAW-CIO Education Department, 8000 
Fast Jefferson Ave., Detroit 14, Mich 
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§ FUND FOR ADULT EDUCA- 
TION. $4.75 
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two new readers that 


adults learning to read 


can read and enjoy 


READER'S DIGEST 
ADULT EDUCATION 
READERS 


First Patrol and Other Stories, 


Level A 
Map the World and Other Stories, 
Level B 

A ‘ Wa da 


Work-type readers with stories and 


articles from Reader's Digest adapt 


ed for early elementary reading 
levels, 128 pages each 
For classes in 

© Americanization 

® Citizenship 

© Immigrant Education 

® Literacy 

® Adult Fducation 

MAIL THIS FORM TODAY 


TO: Arthur J. Crowley, Director tt 
READER'S DIGIST EDUCATIONAT 
DEPARTMENT 
Pleasantville, N.Y 


PLEASE SEND MI 


Paes 


ae 
ae 


copies of First Patrol and Other 
Stories 


« pies of Map t World and Ot 


Oo 
cee 


Stories 


sipaid; 10 «¢ 


$, 60c¢ per copy, pr 
‘ plus postage 


es, 45c¢ per Py, 
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SCHOOL DESEGREGATION 
continued from page & 


understanding might grow.” 

In the planning, the youngsters 
joined with adults to form a steering 
committee, There are some 400 now 
on this committee which meets every 
second week to plan intergroup ac- 
tivities 

There is more to the planning, 
much more, it should be emphasized, 
than goes into such things as time- 
and-place considerations, and general 
administrative detail, This is social 
planning. It has the aim of effecting 
change in attitude and behavior. It 
brings out all the skills and sensi- 
tivities being observed in adult or- 
ganizations working toward this same 
goal of racial understanding. Like 
their elders, the students started cau- 
tiously, and felt their way forward 
slowly .. . then faster as they began 
to sense their success 

A tactic, for instance, frankly em- 
ployed at the beginning to break 
down pre judices, was to work 
through high-status people. Not only 
were “name” people, Negro and 
white, brought in from the outside, 
but secure and popular individuals 
from among the students’ own ranks 
were enlisted. This wasn’t cynicism, 
and there was no intent to deceive. 
There was simply a recognition that 
some people are more valuable to a 
plan in one way, and some in an- 
other. The most effective place for 
a “brain” might be on a planning 
committee. But suppose you need 
somebody to make a speech in the 
high school auditorium—to an audi- 
ence in which some are apathetic, 
some mildly antagonistic, or even 
downright hostile. Who will be bet- 
ter received on the platform than 
the boy whose touchdowns win 
games for the school? And for the 
next speaker, how about a pretty girl 
with a quick wit and a ready smile? 

These are only the ice breakers, 
of course. Time passes, and things 
get rolling; after people have begun 
to appreciate each other for what 
they are, such strategems become less 
necessary 

Finally, let's listen to a word of 
friendly opinion from John Korty, 
one of last year’s youth leaders in 
high school, John is filling in the 
time before he goes to college by 
working at station KETC—Channel 
9, operated by the St. Louis Educa- 


tional Television Commission. 
(Channel 9’s part in beaming pro- 
grams in the interest of effective 
school integration is a story in it- 
self.) 

“It's important what the kids 
think,” John says, “because kids can 
affect parents’ attitudes. You think of 
kids’ influence going in the direc- 
tions of bobby-sox antics, deviant 
jazz music, and hot-rod exhibition- 
ism. But their influence goes in the 
direction of social good too, Maybe 
that’s one reason why desegregation 
started with the colleges and worked 
down through the high schools and 
the grades—because lots of times 
older kids can influence their parents. 
The little kids are stuck with their 
parents’ conditioned attitudes.” 


we have to WANT to 
change 


These have been some of the high- 
lights on how racial integration be- 
came a reality in the schools of St. 
Louis. In another city it might have 
been accomplished faster, or slower 

according to the forces of resist- 
ance to the change; according to the 
amount of dedication, intelligence, 
courage, and skill of those people 
and organizations working to pro- 
duce the change. 

If generalizations can be drawn 
from the St. Louis experience, this 
is one: if change—any change any- 
where—is to be a valid one, the 
people who are to be changed need 
somehow to be made ready for it. 
They have to become committed to 
any change that is going to affect 
them. To use a favorite word these 
days—they have to become involved. 
As somebody has said, “We don’t do 
it fo them or for them; we do it with 
them.” 

Another thing—in any process of 
change the old adage of “making 
haste slowly” would seem to apply. 
But so, in equal force, does today’s 
expression, “knowing when to close 
the sale”. The best intentions in the 
world may remain only intentions 
unless somebody steps in and does 
something. The precipitating action 
may be an Archbishop's proclama- 
tion or a Supreme Court's decision, 
or it may be a voting procedure, It 
may be anything in between. In St. 
Louis it seems to have been a little 
of everything. St. Louis can truly say, 
“We did it together.” OO 
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TECHNOLOGY AND CULTURAL LAG 
continued from page 12 
longer? We can’t seem to bring our 
attitudes and institutions up to the 
technology that the medical profes- 
sion so ably has developed, but which 
is so limitedly applied. 


“states’ rights" vs 
“your” rights 

Now about government and politi- 
cal matters. We continue to submit to 
misrepresentation in our State Legis- 
latures. The whole concept of ‘states’ 
rights” is related to this. States’ 
rights more often than not is a cry 
to leave something to the States be- 
cause the State Legislatures will so 
often handle an issue in the interests 
of property instead of people. As 
much cultural lag as there is in the 
Federal Congress, the chances are 
better that a modern issue will be 
handled more wisely there, and in 
the national interest. 

There are, of course, lots of local 
issues competently handled in a com 
munity that are not the primary con- 
cern of the Federal Government. But 
when a national issue, or a question 
which cannot be handled locally 
because of its interrelationship to all 
other localities, is brought to a 
legislature of even the more progres 
sive States, then real cultural fag 
prevails. 

How old, for instance, is the Con- 
stitution of Connecticut? It hasn't 
been changed, I think, since around 
1818, except for a few mild amend. 
ments. In 1901 they tried to get it 
changed. They had a Constitutional 
Convention, but then some interests 
influenced the voters not to accept 
the report of the Convention. So they 
didn’t get a new writing of their 
Constitution, 

New Jersey three or four years ago 
rewrote its Constitution, and the 
Ohio 


every twenty years the people auto- 


Constitution provides that 


matically are posed the question 
whether they want to have a constitu 
tional convention. But the Constitu- 
tion is not the only question; the 
people who make up the Legislatures 
are the real problem. When you get 
into some of the State Legislatures 
you get little men—living men with 
pennies on their eyes——from the little 


towns. They enjoy overpowering 
strength insofar as their vote in the 


Assembly goes, They get those pen 


november, 1955 


nies so close to their eyes they hide 
the entire sun—they can’t see any- 
thing. 

And what is the penalty of this 
kind of cultural lag in State Govern- 
ment—to say nothing about all the 
problems of township and county 
government and the other anachron- 
isms in politics ? 

Of course, I feel very strongly 
about this because I live in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Along with 
criminals and idiots, residents of the 
District of Columbia cannot vote. 
There was a time when it was said, 
a hundred years or more ago, that 
the people of the District of Colum- 
bia should mot vote because the Con- 
gressmen were close only to the 
residents of the City of Washington, 
who could influence them unduly, 
These were the days when it took 
weeks for a Congressman to come by 
horseback or stage coach to Wash- 
ington. But now, of course, tech- 
nology permits even the California 
Congressmen, the W ashington State 
and Oregon Congressmen, to fly 
home for local meetings and to make 
speeches and right away get back 
to work. 

But the Washington Board of 
Trade, made up of the real estate 
interests who are the dominant in 
dustry in Washington, is always op- 
posed to citizenship for residents of 
our capital city. Getting home rule in 
Washington, D.C., is just like trying 
to modernize your own State Legis- 
lature. The votes to reform the State 
Legislature are in the hands of the 
people who will always be against 
modernizing, therefore you can’t 
get a vote on the que stion. Same way 
in the Congress. Because we of the 
District have no power in Congress, 
the votes on the home rule bill are 
always in the control of those who 
don’t want the people of the District 
of Columbia to vote. So a lot of 


“No,” 


because it happens that we have a 


Southern Congressmen say, 


considerable number of Negro citi 
zens living in Washington and these 
Congressmen don’t want them to 
vote, 

The same situation prevails about 
Statehood for Alaska and Hawaii. 
This involves our whole re lationship 
to the Orient. We can get into a 
great fume and sweat about Formosa, 


but we refuse to consider Alaska 


continued on next page 
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and Hawaii which are essential to 
our defense. One of the ways you 
give people a stake in fighting for 
democracy is to give them a share in 
it. So why not Statehood for Alaska 
and Hawaii? Well, because some 
body doesn’t want the salmon 
canning industry in Alaska to pay 
the taxes they would have to pay 
if they were suporting their share of 
a State Government, and becaus« 
somebody else is afraid that if we got 
a Senator from Hawaii he might have 
a different color skin. This kind of 
pre judice is cultural lag 


local problems are national 


The whole field of social legisla 
tion involves cultural lag. Slum 
clearance and housing are manifesta 
tions of it. Remember how we had 
to fight to get an old-age and sur 
vivors’ insurance act? And unem 
ployment compensation? Now we 
are fighting to improve the unem 
ployment compensation laws. The 
lag about this is in the assertion that 
unemployment is a local matter 
Well, of course unemployment is not 
a local matter; it is an international 
matter—-one of the great unsolved 
problems of democracy 

These slums in our big cities gen 
erate disease and crime and ignorance 
faster than our doctors, our law en 
forcement agencies, our school sys 
tems can eliminate them, Cultural lag 
keeps us paying, paying, paying, even 
while we have the technology to 
eliminate such outrageous human 
and economic waste. 

Insects and birds and fish and ani 
mals live in an environment which is 
normal to them. Even in our city 
zoos we have created artificially a 
normal ecology for the animals, But 


we refuse to do it for our human 
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brothers. For mountain goats, we 
make them some rocks to climb on; 
we give antelopes a park-like place 
with a moat around it; even the 
snakes enjoy air-conditioning! But 
we won't provide proper housing 
for human beings and a good com- 
munity environment for our children. 


we need more customers 


In our economic relationships our 
concern is no longer with investment 
and production alone. Business must 
now concern itself with discovering 
customers. There is no more beauti- 
ful symphony to American business 
than constantly ringing cash regis 
ters, because business prospers when 
goods are moving off the shelves into 
the homes and lives of the people. 
Orders are being placed with jobbers 
ind distributors and they in turn are 
buying from manufacturers, who 
then purchase raw materials, hire 
labor, use the transportation, insur 
ance and other services to complete 
the economic cycle in a healthy cir- 
culation. But economic hardening of 
the arteries sets in when the mass of 
people don’t have the money in their 
pockets to ring the cash registers, 
ind there is where the constriction 
occurs and breaks the circulation in 
the economic system, That's the rea 
son why we in the CIO are interested 
in things like improving the mini 
mum wage law and fighting for the 
guaranteed annual wage 

Here is the new challenge to pri 
vate enterprise Automation provides 
the output that will create the wealth 
to fulfill abundance. And we have 
got to use it and not restrict it. We 
have already learned something 
ihout this mis-use in agriculture. In 
igriculture we have applied a great 
technology to the production of food 
ind fiber. But a farmer can’t go to 
his cornfield on the 15th of August 
ind say “Stop growing,” like a radio 
manufacturer can put a sign on his 
bulletin board on the 15th of August 
ind say, “Shut down for three 
weeks.” 

We have got to have the harvest 
come to cycle and then, because we 
can't allow the farmer to be bank 
rupt in our society, we have to buy 
what he has turned out. Because we 
don’t let the output go into use, we 
store it in warehouses and pay hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars a year 
in warehousing costs for six billions 


of dollars worth of stuff. At the 


same time people in our country and 
elsewhere in the world are hungry. 
lhis is cultural lag. 

The proper disposition of any 
foodstuff is a one-way passage 
through the human alimentary tract, 
not to lie idle in a warehouse some- 
where. So why don’t we give it this 
hopeful journey, especially when 
food is a far better weapon to cap- 
ture the minds of men and save them 
from reaching out to grasp the false 
hope of Communism than any mili- 
tary weapon we have ever created? 

Now if fewer production workers 
are going to be needed under auto- 
mation, more jobs have got to be 
supported by the direct wealth- 
creating production systems of so- 
ciety. Between 1939 and 1953, more 
than 16 million people entered the 
labor market in America, but only 
four million of them went into fac- 
tories. The other 12 million went 
into other occupations : distribution, 
entertainment and recreation, social 
welfare, government service, trade 
union personnel, trade associations, 
education, religious activities, re- 
search laboratories, many kinds of 
peoples’ organizations. These so- 
called non-productive functions in 
society nonetheless add much to the 
total of our American econamy 


the lag in leadership 


Now about leadership. I was in- 
terested in a study by Mr. Flower- 
man. Ten percent of the population 
of the United States, he says, con- 
sists of authoritarian men and women 
and another 20 percent have within 
them the seeds that can grow into 
authoritarianism. So about one- 
third of our population are authori- 
tarian-minded or potentially so. In 
the Congress it shows up just about 
on that scale; I think it was about a 
third of the Senate that voted last 
December to support McCarthy after 
the hearings were over. 

The “great-man” rule is obsolete 
in a democratic society. Democratic 
leadership recognizes the worth of 
the individual. The challenge is to 
those among us who have a feeling 
for people. Reinhold Niebuhr, the 
theologian, wrote a very interesting 
book called Moral Man and Immoral 
Society. We will not hesitate to do 
something for an indivudal whom 
we see is suffering, but with respect 


adult leadership 
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to the one who is merged in the 
group—that’s just his hard luck. 

I think about this in connection 
with automation. Lots and lots of 
financiers and businessmen and man- 
‘Well, auto- 
mation will make more jobs in the 
Ic will. Automa- 


tion will give more jobs in the long 


ufacturers are saying, 
end.” That’s true. 


run. But in the long run we are all 
dead. 

2 cata- 
log of new occupations that will 


I can give you an interestin 


come into existence because of the 
digital and analogue computer. But 
how about those whose fingers are 
caught in the door when it slams on 
their job and their occupation? The 
55-year-old multiple-head drill press 
operator, for example. When no 
more muitiple-head drill presses are 
going to be operated the way he’s 
been trained to operate them, he isn’t 
going to become an electronics re- 
pair mechanic. Management will se- 
lect a 25-year-old man for that job. 
And how about the accountant who 
finishes his training, then just at the 
time he is ready to go to work the 
digital computer takes it all away? 


we can have it NOW 


These are the kinds of problems 
that will come up. So we have to 
look for leadership related to these 
new problems. It will not be enough 
to say we'll just repeat the business 
When the auto- 
mobile came it did something to the 


of the automobile. 


buggy-whip makers, the harness mak- 
ers, the livery stable proprietors, the 
feed store people. It was considered 
their hard luck that they were in the 
wrong business at the wrong time. 
Buc in modern society we can't say 
this. It IS going to be a problem, as 
I said, about whose fingers are in the 

This is a 
This is a 


door when it slams shut. 
problem of leadership 
challenge to all of us 

I want to conclude with a couple 
of paragraphs from an editorial in 
the Saturday Review of January 22. 
“There is now scientific knowledge 
and experience which could within a 
short time be made to feed every 
human being on earth and supply the 
raw energy needed to work his ma- 
chines. ... An age of plenty for the 
living is now technologically possi- 
ble and feasible. The only thing 
lacking to bring it about is wisdom.” 
And the writer continues: 


november, 1955 


\ present-day 


would . . . be fascinated to see the 
way the miracles were being manipu- 


lated and 


will, bue he would brood over the 
highly primitive conditions of the 
political world society in which the 
miracles would have to operate. He 


Henry 


subordinate d to 


Adams would see the age of abundance and 
automation juxtaposed against an age 
of anarchy.” 

human Che editorial throws the challenge 
for leadership in its closing words: 


“The 
thought. The time to demonstrate 


uniqueness of man ts 


that uniqueness is now 


‘Some of the best thinking and most 
practical suggestion guides in adult 
education today.” 

Program Dept., Camp Fire Girls, | 


STIMULATING AIDS FOR GROUP ACTION 


PRICES 
Single copy 60 


Single or Mixed Titles 


2 « pic 
¢1 00 

° ae pie 
40c eacl 

° 9 copi 
45¢ each 

* 100-499 copie 
40c each 

. 


500-999 copie 


Sr 


25c¢ each 


Inquire for rates or 
1,000 or more 

SPECIAL TO AEA 
MEMBERS: Single 


copy, 50c; all three 
pamphlets for $1.00 


AEA LEADERSHIP PAMPHLET SERIES 


Adapted, at the request of many 
AEA members, from materials originally 
published in ADULT LEADERSHIP 


HOW TO LEAD DISCUSSIONS 


Everything you need to lead a successful discussion 


PLANNING BETTER PROGRAMS 


Get the most out of your programs by proper planning 


TAKING ACTION IN THE COMMUNITY 


A timely and practical guide to initiating community action 


SOON TO Bk RELEASED 


let tt 


[Three more pamphle iT 


ew and exciting serie 
TEACHING ADULT 


UNDERSTANDING YOUR GROLUt 


ROLE PLAYING AND OTHER TOO! POR 
LEARNING 
[Paes ORDER FORM ~~ | 
| Adult Education Association | 
| 743 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago II, Illinois | 
; Please send me the following pamphlets, for which payment | 
| is enclosed | 
| 
| QUANTITY PRICE | 
HOW TO LEAD DISCUSSIONS | 
| PLANNING BETTER PROGRAMS 
| TAKING ACTION IN THE | 
| COMMUNITY 
Name 
| 
| Irganitation | 
V address \ 
| 
| City Zone State 
| AEA Member ) Non-member | 
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TALKING IT OVER 
continued from page 3 


amining old problems; helping 
take a fresh look iggesting 
new concept new idea which 
open up things to pay attention 
to which had been overlooked 
before 
2. raising questions, perhaps di 
turbing ones, about what i 
being done now—is it worth 
it? Is it ethical? Is it put 
pos ful? 
pplying new information or 
facts, particular! research 
findings, which will give a 


more firm base for practice 


4. reporting methods which othe 
have used which might prove 
helpful to people workir in 
many of the adult education 
field 

5. telling about resour for 
help training opportunitic 
pi rite | ind audio i ite 
rial ind resource ne 


The Second Job 


Apu.t Leapersuip has another job, 
too. It is the official organ of the 
Adult Education Association of the 
U.S.A., and ha a respon ibilit to 
help build the adult education mo 
ment. More than two-thirds of th 
19,000 reader are member of the 
Association 

One step we take is to bri: you 


new about 


2 
Introducing 1) 
2 


DR. F 
DOOMUCH... | 


Lar DOTTY TO TT rrr rrr TOTO OTT OTTO Ot UU 9,8 98s 


ee =) 

an always conscientious, usually IES 
amiable, frequently floundering Ie 
adult educator. E 
~) 


Filling many roles and laboring K 
in many sectors of the adult edu- E) 
cation field, Dr. Doomuch will |p 
appear in this space each month. KE 

Most of us will find we do our 


+ | 
work more skillfully, but rarely : 
with more good will. 12 

Look for Dr. Doomuch’s first EE 
idventure next month. Ie 


i) 


conferences, and related 


pro} ct 


activities and people There is also 
news about major developments in 
the broad field of adult education 


opace doe 


; not permit us to carry 
many stories describing work in 
each of the special interest areas, so 
we try to do thi job this way An 
author who comes from a particular 
field of adult education is asked to 
write his article from the context of 
his own field, but to present hi 

ideas to workers in other field 

This is not ea but we hope that 
in this way you will learn about the 
concerns and problems of other 
fields of adult education at the same 
time that you are getting value from 
the idea 


This puts a special re 


being present d 
ponsibility 
We have to ask 
you to translate in terms of your 
own special field the ideas you get 


from an author in another field. In 


on the reader, too 


reality, no one else can do thi job 
anywa each person has to trans- 
late any useful idea into his own 


We also believe that 
this broader understanding of the 


equiring 
various fields of adult education 
give more meaning to the title 
adult educator”. Learning to com- 
municate with one another about 
adult education and its process 
helps build, in fact, the commonality 
which can make the adult education 
vement 


the editors 


IN THE NEWS 
continued from page 2 


suggestion was made in a resolution 
adopted at the end of a conference 
held at Teachers College, Columbia 
University 

The group called for Federal 
grants to develop plans, and conduct 
research and education programs to 
meet the needs of youth and adults 
in rural areas. Emphasis, the edu- 
cators said, should be on education 
in agriculture, home economics, 
trade, industry, business, and dis- 
tribution. 


© The State University of Iowa’s 
Institute of Gerontology held its 
Fourth Annual Conference, October 
10-11, at Iowa City, on the theme 

tetirement and the Effective Util- 
ization of the Older Worker”. The 
key concept of the conference was 
that useful activity is the 
drug” for the older person 


“miracle 


® The Florida 
en’s Clubs completed its first train- 
ing institute for local club leaders 
September 9 and 10 in Orlando, Fla 
Planned and conduc ted by the De- 
partment of Adult Education of 
Florida State University, the pro- 


Federation of Wom- 


gram pre ented adult education pro- 
cesses for dealing with problems of 
local club leadership. Two hundred 
club leaders representing all sections 
of Florida attended The success of 
the program resulted in the recom- 
mendation that this type of Institute 
be made an annual activity for 
newly-elected club presidents in the 
State Federation 


® The Child Study Association of 
America has appointed Dr. Orville G 
grim, Jr. to conduct a three-year 
study of the relationsh p between so- 
cial science and parent education 
under a grant from the Ru ll Sage 
Foundation. Dr. Brim will have the 
a tance of an advisory committee 


of social scientists and practitioners 


® George H. Fern has been named 
of the Education Di part- 
ment of the National Association of 


effective September 


Manufacturers, 
1. Mr. Fern is currently chairman 
of the Council of National Organ- 


izations of the AEA 


® The Beard of Directors of the 
American Association of University 
Women has announced the election 
of Anna L. Rose Hawk former 
Dean of Students of Mills College, 
Oakland, Calif., as the President of 
the Association O¢ 


adult leadership 
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To help YOU 


% By HOMER KEMPFEI 


4 - 
Executive Direct National Home Study Couns 

) ab Formerly Spe A ‘ Adult Educatior 

; uh U. S. Office of Ed tion 


MVecGraw-Hill Series in Education 


, y in your Adult Education Program 


ADULT EDUCATION} 


The book everyone 
will be talking about 


446 pages, $5.50 


ADULT EDUCATION is a comprehensive, well-organized work which treats systematically the 


i 
) practical problems an adult educator faces and focuses the findings of research on their 
} solution, [It draws upon research findings, pulls together experience from practitioners in’ a 
' M variety of situations, and suggests solutions to many recurring problems of program admin- 
;' if istrators. Here are new facets. new attitudes and methods. and a new and more confident 
; approach to the problems of everyday living. 


dF FOR THE FIRST TIME 


af in such a text 
: zs organized autonomous ups—how institutional programs 
’ of adult education can and work through autonomous 
groups 
an estimate of the size of the various adult education tasks 
y and methods for determining them in any community (never 


before published) 
more extensive treatment of financing adult education pro 
grams how to finance: sources of funds 


-distribution of enrollment by areas: picture of the present 
f 


scope of adult education 


; —certain sociolo ye al and psychological! concepts and methods 
i ere related to adult education: new and unique methods 
4 suggested 
influence of adult education on total education practice is 
outlined 
# -developmenta! tasks of adults set forth as the basis of adult 


curriculum 


"i Other OUTSTANDING AIDS for 
i BASIC CONCEPTS IN 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


i By HERBERT SANDERSON, University 
By paae $4.75 
“48 A FRESH VIEWPOINT significant to present day 
- concepts. This book aims to help practicing counselors 
é and students of counseling to familiarize themselves with 
the fundamental principles in educational and vocational 
counseling. It covers the theoretical and practical aspects 
i of the subject as they may arise in working with both 
| he adolescents and adults. It discusses the psychological 
a forces that prompt the client to seek vocational help, the 
oe! dithieulties encountered at the outset, the counseling 


process itself, the role of the counselor and his psyeho- 
logical needs, and the ending phase. 


INDUSTRIAL RECREATION 
By JACKSON M. ANDERSON, Am: fs 


T r j no nec McGraw 
: Hill Series in Health Education, Physical Education, and 
it Recreation. 304 } 
Z A practical guide for company recreation directors and 
y other interested personnel. It is the first to relate the 


employee recreation program to the various social prob 
7. lems which industry and society ax a whole are facing 
: today. Part | deals with principles, Part Ul, with the 
program, and Part IIL with the administration of indu« 
trial reereation. Included are scores of practical hints on 
planning, improving, and evaluating your reereation. All 
significant advances are covere d. This i- book pac he d 
with many ideas on a variety of interesting activities for 
men, women, mixed groups, older and retired employees 
and the family. 


e McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY. INC. > 
$30 West 42nd Street 


New York 36. ‘N. Y.3 = 


The book stresses the changing nature of adult’ education 
and its potential impact on the total educational pattern. Ti 
relates adult education to our accelerating science and tech 
nology and shows why lifelong learning will and must become 
a much more important instrument of democracy in the 


future than it has been in the past. 


Major organized approaches to each area of adult education 
are discussed in detail. A number of special approaches are 
also treated, such as educational camps. television. corre 


spondence study. tutoring, ete. 


While written specifically from the public school point of 
view, this book shows a relationship between adult: programs 
of all other community agencies and points the was to a 


community-wide program of adult’ education. 


DON'T MISS IT. 
Send for your on-approval copy NOW 


your adult education program .. . 
OCCUPATIONS AND CAREERS 
By WALTER J. GREENLEAF, Staffing Spe t 


{ P { f / { 1¢ $4 


Here's the book that will help your students make up 
their minds as to their future career. It gives you all the 
facts on all major occupational groups. Part LE concerns 
the individual—his interests, hobbies, knowledge of local 
opportunities, how to study occupations, and how to get a 
job. Part HL concerns individual oecupations grouped ac 
cording to the standard classification of the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles. The groups cover many broad tields 
of work. Part TIL discusses typical industries that employs 
workers in all occupational classifications. 


USE THIS COUPON 


Co ege Department 

McGRAW.-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC 
130 West 42nd Street 

New York 36, New York 
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OCC UPATIONS NDUSTRIAI 

AND CAREERS RECREATION 
Name } 
Addres- 
fits Jone “tute 


— Tithe 
Affiliation 
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